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A NEW learning and studying aid for ALL students .. . 
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ALEX J. DUCANIS 


THE TERMS community college, junior col- 
lege, and the combined term junior-com- 
munity college are often used interchange- 
ably in describing the same or relatively 
similar institutions. This confusion in 
name calling may be indicative of a deeper 
uncertainty of calling or purpose. The 
junior-community college itself is uncer- 
tain as to its place in the pattern of Amer- 
ican higher (or is it secondary) education. 

Such institutions may include technical 
or trade schools, university extension cen- 
ters, two-year transfer institutions, termi- 
nal programs, adult education centers, 
and combinations of any or all of these. 
It may be seen that although the junior 
college was originally conceived as a post 
secondary school preparation for transfer 
to a university, the name as well as the 
institution have been expanded to include 
provision for students who are not going 
to transfer to another institution of higher 
learning. There can be but little doubt 
that the next decade will see a rapid ex- 
pansion in the enrollment of this institu- 
tion and an even further broadening of its 
“purpose” base. 

There is no need to define the role of 
the junior-community college in such a 
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manner as to inhibit or limit its potential 
growth. However, it is necessary to give 
recognition at least to some of the forces 
which are shaping and will shape this in- 
stitution. 

It must be recognized that the com- 
munity-junior college differs not only in 
degree but in type. It takes to itself func- 
tions that have not previously been en- 
thusiastically espoused by either the uni- 
versity or the secondary school. 


Outlined below are some of the most 
important areas of continuing concern for 
the community-junior college: 


It is a major function of the community- 
junior college to provide easy access to 
higher education for those persons who 
otherwise might find it difficult to attend 
schools away from home. This is a vital 
function inasmuch as easy economic and 
sociological access to an institution must 
be provided if “human resources are to be 
conserved.””. Several reasons for this be- 
come immediately apparent, one of the 
main ones being the large number of such 
students who do not attend any institu- 
tions of higher learning. While reasons for 
this large waste of talent are diverse, it is 
probable that economic and social factors 
are the most influential in the decisions 
made by these individuals. Of economics, 
the problem resolves itself into a decision 
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as to the relative value this nation wishes 
to place upon an educated populace. So- 
cial causes are harder to analyze and solve. 
A statement of the problem as reported 
by Havighurst and Rodgers illuminates 
this problem. 


Practically all of the superior youth who do 
not continue their education beyond high 
school are children of people who have less 
than a high school education. These families 
participate in a culture which has little per- 
sonal contact with higher education. They 
value a job and an earning career highly for 
their young people.* 


In addition to the students who are 
qualified but have relatively low aspira- 
tions, the opposite case also presents itself, 
that of the person who has little chance 
of achieving success in the traditional pro- 
gram of higher education. The commu- 
nity-junior college can be the institution 
that fills the void in the guidance of both 
types of students. 

In order to fill the needs of these two 
types of students, it is necessary to make 
provision for it. The similarities and dif- 
ferences of terminal and transfer pro- 
grams must be so arranged as to permit 
transfer of emphasis from one program 
to the other as decisions are made by 
the institution and the student. The guid- 
ance potential of the period should not be 
overlooked, as students may enter with 
either of the two erroneous goals. It must 
be within the capability and mission of the 
community-junior college to identify indi- 
viduals of both types and to help them to 
a greater understanding of the limits of 
their potential. 


1 Robert J. Havighurst and Robert Rodgers, 
“The Role of Motivation,” Chapter VII in 
Who Should Go to College (New York: Uni- 
versity Press, 1952, as quoted in Thornton). 
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In addition to the guidance and ter- 
minal functions of the community-junior 
college, it is necessary that the historic 
role of being an intermediate transfer in- 
stitution be served. To accomplish this, a 
climate for learning must be developed 
which leads the student toward the intel- 
lectual maturity needed to function effec- 
tively in the university. The problem re- 
mains therefore to create an educational 
environment which is sufficiently broad to 
provide selective learning situations for all 
students. 

The provision of terminal education for 
some students presents another problem as 
the individual student may enter without 
definite knowledge as to his status. For 
those students who eventually enter a 
terminal program, the typical transfer 
program would be unsuitable. In today’s 
society, with its increasing need for semi- 
professional technicians, there is a need 
for an institution which will be able to dis- 
charge this function. Preparation for eco- 
nomic social participation in a community 
is at least as important as political and 
cultural participation. This preparation 
of the individual for active participation 
in all phases of community life constitutes 
a third major responsibility of the com- 
munity-junior college. 

A fourth major responsibility is that of 
direct service to the community it serves. 
Such service includes: provision of exten- 
sion and/or adult education opportunities, 
analysis of local problems and providing 
leadership in solving community prob- 
lems. This service, although often thought 
of as a responsibility of the university, is 
often not accomplished. A local agency 
such as the community-junior college is 
more likely to discharge this responsibility 
if only because of its proximity. 
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This, then, may be considered the task: 
construction of a suitable environment for 
the continuing functions of the commu- 
nity-junior college, those functions being 
education of students who are to trans- 
fer, the terminal education of students, 
the guidance of students (distributing 
agency) and service to the community. 
The following section of this article will 
attempt to indicate one problem inherent 
in the development of such an institution. 

As may be seen from the scope of in- 
stitutional purpose, the permutations of 
organizational structure possible in the 
community-junior college approach the 
infinite. It is obvious, too, that the internal 
organization of the institution is inexora- 
bly tied to its perceived role or purpose. 
While the role of the institution, however 
broadly stated, is not the only factor which 
conditions organization, it is evident that 
the special problems of internal adminis- 
tration of this institution are due, at least 
in part, to the historic question as to 
whether the community-junior college is 
part of “higher education” or part of sec- 
ondary (“lower”) education. This ambiv- 
alence, which is real, if not necessary, 
affects the way in which control and de- 
cision making are conceived. 

“Educational Climate” is conditioned 
and shaped by many factors which in- 
clude boards of control, lay groups, fac- 
ulty, legislation, role expectations, institu- 
tional and personal interrelationships. 
Some evidence of the “higher-lower” di- 
chotomy may be inferred if one examines 
the bibliography provided by Thornton? 
at the end of his chapter on the adminis- 
tration of the community-junior college; 


2 James W. Thornton, The Community Jun- 
ior College (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1960), p. 130. 
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of ten entries, five are directly related to 
what may be considered as public (sec- 
ondary) “lower,” school administration. 

For the moment, some of the more 
“pressing” problems of administration 
such as finance and buildings will be ex- 
cluded, and the manner in which the 
hypothesized dichotomy affects other as- 
pects of the administrative process in this 
academic organization will be considered. 
Three main headings will be considered: 
Boards of Control; Faculty Participation; 
and The Administrator. 


BOARD OF CONTROL 


In the typical pattern of school organi- 
zation at the lower level, i.e., elementary 
and secondary education, one finds that 
the local school board operates within a 
strong legalistic and historic framework 
of positive participation in the formula- 
tion of school policy. Such policy forma- 
tion may include curricular requirements, 
textbook selection, selection and employ- 
ment of teachers and other professional 
persons. The ultimate authority of the 
board in determining educational policy 
(within bounds set by other governmental 
units) is almost unquestioned. Contrast 
this to the role of the American trustee of 
a college or university, as Henderson 
states: 


The American System is that of having a lay 
board which seldom includes representation 
from within the institution other than the 
president himself and occasionally a principal 
financial officer. The personnel of this lay 
board is most commonly made up of indi- 
viduals chosen from among the professions 
and the field of business or from persons who 
have made recognized successes in business or 
in civic activity. It has been previously noted 
that the faculty of the typical American col- 
lege has principal responsibility for the aca- 
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demic program; that is, more particularly for 
the curriculum and for policies relating to 
student admission, advancement and gradua- 
tion. They may also have a strong role to play 
in formulating the policies and program relat- 
ing to research.® 


The trustee is seldom involved in con- 
sideration of academic matters, curricular 
requirements and the like. Curricular pre- 
scriptions by legislation are also difficult to 
discover at this level. 

The operation of outside controls upon 
the junior college was reported by Colvert 
in the Junior College Journal.* In general, 
his study seems to indicate that the board 
members of most local public junior col- 
leges are elected by people of the district, 
while those under state control are ap- 
pointed by the governor. A dissimilar situ- 
ation exists in the private institution where 
the boards are either self perpetuating or 
co-optated individuals. 

It is interesting to note the similarities 
between the local school board and the 
board of control of the local public insti- 
tutions. The median number of board 
members in private institutions is 16, in 
public institutions, six. 


FACULTY PARTICIPATION 


Another area in which there is differ- 
ence in the lower school ethos and the 
ethos of the institutions of higher learning 
is in faculty participation in policy formu- 
lation. While the faculty of the American 
college has never achieved the control ap- 
parent in a European institution, none- 


3 Algo D. Henderson, Policies and Practices 
in Higher Education (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1960), p. 228. 

*C. C. Colvert, “A Study of Official External 
Influences on Curriculums of Public Junior 
Colleges,” Junior College Journal, December, 


1960. 
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theless, the accepted norm is that the 
faculty participates widely in policy for- 
mulation. As Thompson and Bates say: 


Discretion in academic activities is controlled 
less by university executives than by profes- 
sional peers of the faculty member. Student 
members of the university are more subject 
to centralized authority, but this is limited by 
a tradition that faculty members determine 
academic or educational policies, and any- 
thing which affects the student can be con- 
strued as an educational matter.® 


At times there are complaints as to the 
amount of time spent in committee and 
other such work; however, one can also 
imagine (and at times experience) the 
horrendous clamor raised against adminis- 
trative ukases announced without the fac- 
ulty’s advice and consent. At the other end 
of the educational galaxy there is not 
much participation in the formulation of 
local curricular arrangements. Rather, 
there is the formulation of curricular con- 
tent by state education departments, legis- 
latures, pressure groups, study councils, 
etc. 


Faculty meetings my responsibility?, the 
teacher may say incredulously. [’ll come if 
I have to, but it wasn’t my idea. The principal 
called this meeting; let him worry about what 
happens. All I ask is that they let us go by 
four-thirty; I’ve got to have my hair set to- 
night! In the older, more traditional, more 
authoritarian type of school, such an attitude 
toward faculty or staff meetings was common 
among teachers.® 


Policies, i.e., reasonable rules and regula- 
tions concerning the conduct of the school 


5 James D. Thompson and Frederick L. 
Bates, Technology, Organization, and Adminis- 
tration, Reprint No. 1, Administrative Science 
Center, University of Pittsburgh, 1957, p. 333. 

6 Kenneth H. Hansen, Public Education in 
American Society, (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall Inc., 1956), p. 344. 
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and the student body, are usually deter- 
mined from above. 

What about “faculty participation” in 
the community-junior college? Some clue 
as to the amount expected and/or extant 
may be inferred from the report of Mog- 
nis.’ The main thought of the article is 
that faculty may be drawn into policy de- 
termination and reports of the successful 
development of faculty advisory councils 
to deal with policy recommendations in 
the junior college. 

Further evidence that the faculty of the 
junior college is less likely to be involved 
in policy decisions is that contained in 
Bartky’s® article on “The Nature of Junior 
College Administration.” It is his conten- 
tion that the role of the junior college, its 
purpose, and organization demand what 
he calls “mature democracy,” i.e., one in 
which decision-making is placed in the 
hands of those most qualified to make it— 
at a higher level than the faculty. 

Needless to say, the retorts of some of 
Dr. Bartky’s fellow faculty members were 
printed in succeeding issues of the Junior 
College Journal. Among them the charges 
were made that this is really not a mature 
type of democracy but rather the transfer- 
ence of the system of organization and 
control which is used in the public school 
system to the realm of higher education. 
The charge is made that the reason for 
this is that many school administrators be- 
come junior college administrators and 
when they do so they bring the cultural 


7 Robert F. Mognis, “The Advisory Council 
—Experiment in Democratic Cooperation,” 
Junior College Journal, Volume 31, No. 5, Jan- 
uary, 1961, p. 258. 

8 John A. Bartky, “The Nature of Junior 
College Administration,” Junior College Jour- 


nal, September, 1957, 28: 3-7. 
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patterns of the lower school with them.® 

It is probably true that if the direction 
of the community-junior college is move- 
ment toward more local public controlled 
institutions, faculty participation in the 
administration and control of the com- 
munity-junior college will not reach the 
level of the four-year institution unless 
there is some more effective and affective 
tie developed with “higher education.” 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Paul Woodring’s description of the ad- 
ministrator in the setting of higher educa- 
tion fits the case in many instances: 


... But when an industrial leader, statesman, 
admiral, or general moves into a university 
presidency he quickly discovers how little real 
power is inherent in his new office. If his re- 
quests, suggestions, orders, and edicts run 
counter to the wishes of faculty or alumni, to 
the academic tradition, or to the tribal cus- 
toms of undergraduates, they are likely to be 
ignored and there is little he can do about it. 
Only after he has learned the subtle complex- 
ities of university administration will he be 
able to get anything done.?° 


While the school administrator on the 
public school level may not enjoy the crea- 
ture comforts or the status symbols which 
the college administrator does, he may 
find that in reality he may function as an 
educational leader during a larger per- 
centage of the time. This, too, has roots in 
the assumption of competence by the per- 
son in this area, competence in a legiti- 
mate field, educational administration, 
and the traditional obligation of obedi- 
ence and subordinates which is asked of 


®M. F. Taylor and H. W. Dick, “Reply with 
Rejoinder,” Junior College Journal, December, 
1957, 28: 220-2. 

10 Paul Woodring, “The Editor’s Bookshelf,” 
Saturday Review, March 18, 1961, p. 60. 
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the “lower” school teacher. There is an as- 
sumption of greater competence which is 
enforced by law and evidenced by the 
salary scale. There is no such tradition or 
assumption in the higher regions of aca- 
demic education. The traditional distrust 
of an administrator is reinforced by his 
own distrust of the position. Imagine a 
dean entering a class being taught by a full 
professor and then rating him upon his 
teaching method. It is just not done; how 
could a non-specialist presume to tell a 
professor what and how to teach? 

This same point can be made in another way. 
Consider any three levels in a line hierarchy, 
that is, arrangements of three boxes in a ver- 
tical row, connected by lines to show the 
chains of command. Label these lieutenant- 
sergeant-private (any three consecutive titles 
would do just as well), the second general 
manager-superintendent-foreman, the third 
dean-department chairman-professor. 
Between each of these—and many more like 
them—are marked differences in adjacent line 
relationships. The sergeant will not hesitate 
to be peremptory, indeed, according to legend, 
he is never otherwise; he will expect and will 
receive prompt obedience. The superintend- 
ent may be peremptory with his foreman and 
the foreman with his men, but this is less 
likely. The dean—I am one myself—had bet- 
ter not be peremptory at all, unless he wants 
an impolite and defiant response.1? 

The junior college administrator may 
find himself somewhere toward the mid- 
point of this dilemma. He may find that 
he must staff his institution with young 
and inexperienced instructors; have a 
clear-cut institutional responsibility to 
provide adequate instruction and yet find 
that he must abide with an institutional 
structure which precludes supervision of 
any but the most secondhand sort. 

To add to this problem there is the 

11 Robert H. Roy, The Administrative Proc- 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 


ess, (Baltimore: 


1958), p. 36. 
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effect of what Gouldner’ termed cosmo- 
politans and locals. Briefly stated, his con- 
tention is that (in educational terms) va- 
rious professors owe a great deal of al- 
legiance to their subject matter field 
rather than to education as a whole or— 
to an institution—the local owing his al- 
legiance to a more limited area, for in- 
stance, the educational program of a par- 
ticular junior college. The individual may 
spend his academic life in several institu- 
tions. Indeed, policies for employment 
encourage this; therefore, wherever he 
goes he is almost forced to identify him- 
self with a subject field rather than with 
the broader educational perspective of the 
total institution. As stated before, the ad- 
ministrator who is forced to consider the 
total institution is immediately suspect in 
the group of academic specialists. 


CONCLUSION 

The problem now seems to resolve itself 
into a need for a resolution of the role of 
the community-junior college into the 
clear-cut pattern which Bartky imagines 
or to adapt the ethos of the institution to 
what may be considered as the better fea- 
tures of both higher and lower education. 
It is also apparent that the pattern 
adopted will probably resemble that of a 
rather liberalized secondary school rather 
than that of a constrained university. If 
for no other reason than the pressure of 
large numbers of students and a concomi- 
tant reduction in staff competence, the 
community-junior college will probably 
come to resemble the last grade in the 
lower school more than the first grade of 
the higher one. 

12 Alvin W. Gouldner, “Cosmopolitans and 
Locals: Toward an Analysis of Latent Social 
Roles—I and II,” Administrative Science 


Quarterly, 1957 and 1958, pp. 281-306 and 
pp. 444-480. 








Reaction to Some Basic Principles in 
Developing and Operating Junior Colleges 


HENRY L. ASHMORE 


WHEN THE Southern Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges met in Memphis, Tennessee, 
the Legislative Committee presented a 
program concerning the basic principles 
essential in developing and operating jun- 
ior colleges. Prior to this meeting several 
persons with many years in junior college 
work were contacted and each was asked 
to suggest these principles which were 
considered important in developing and 
operating junior colleges. The responses 
were then refined into a single set and 
returned to the original authors for fur- 
ther comment and/or development. From 
the final collation were gathered 25 basic 
principles. 

Dr. James Wattenbarger, Director of 
the Community Junior Colleges Division 
of the State Department of Education of 
Florida, presented these principles at the 
annual meeting in Memphis and com- 
mented briefly upon each. The entire 
audience was divided into small groups of 
approximately eight presidents and deans, 
each with a chairman for his group. A 
mimeographed list of the 25 principles 
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was given to each person, and the next 
20 minutes were used by the group chair- 
men to discuss the principles. The groups 
were asked to indicate how each person 
reacted to each principle by recording the 
number in each group which agreed and 
disagreed on each items. These results 
were then collected and a master ballot 
was prepared showing how the entire 
audience voted on the individual prin- 
ciples. 

The results of this program are given 
below. For obvious reasons, the number 
of persons voting on each principle is not 
the same. Apparently many groups did 
not get even half way through the princi- 
ples, whereas other groups were able to 
discuss and vote on all of them. 

There are two interesting results which 
are outstanding. One is that only on prin- 
ciples number 13 and 23 do a majority of 
persons disagree, the other is that on items 
10, 14, 20, 21, 24, and 25, all persons agree 
and none disagree. No attempt is made 
to assign any particular significance to 
these reactions; it is simply a recording of 
the thinking of this particular audience in 
reference to many principles commonly 


used in the discussion of junior colleges. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES ESSENTIAL IN DEVELOPING AND OPERATING J UNIOR COLLEGES 


Agree Disagree 


1. The strongest foundation of a public junior college is the community’s 
appreciation of its need for such an institution. 122 17 


2. Each public junior college should be unique in its programs. It will 
have many programs that are similar to programs of other junior col- 
leges, but its emphasis on community service will dictate the type and 
scope of offerings that are indigenous to its service area. 136 6 


3. Every college should have a clearly stated set of general and specific 
objectives (philosophy). These sets of objectives should be worked out 
by a committee with representatives from the faculty, citizens, admin- 
istrators, and which are finally approved by the faculty, the administra- 
tion and the board. 136 8 


4. The public junior college serves the student, the community, and the 
state, so each should share in the operating cost. The student’s share 
of the cost of attending college should be kept low so that no qualified 


student is ever denied the right of continuing his education. 137 5 
5. There should be state aid provided for buildings and other facilities. 141 9 


6. The state shall have the responsibility for developing necessary criteria 
for the establishment of junior colleges. Without such criteria, junior 
colleges that are too small or financially weak may be established. This 
weakens all junior colleges. 111 29 


7. There should be a state level agency designated with authority for de- 
termining where colleges may be located and for advising communities 
on procedures for creating new institutions. 110 11 


8. Statewide planned development should be required in order that equal 
opportunity for post-high school education can be offered to all youth 
in a state. 123 18 


9. Local citizens should be directly involved in the planning and develop- 
ment of the programs of the college. 134 l 


10. There should be a specialized guidance and counseling program under 
the supervision of a well trained person in this field. 135 0 











REACTION TO PRINCIPLES IN DEVELOPING AND OPERATING JUNIOR COLLEGES IgI 


11. 


As part of the guidance services, the junior college should make avail- 
able placement services and should periodically do careful follow-up 
studies of all its students. 


The part-time student of any age should have available high quality 
guidance services which will offer assistance in educational, health, 
financial, and other personal problems. 


. There should be a well organized and supervised student activities pro- 


gram. This program should not be connected with the academic pro- 
gram of the college. 


The junior college has a great responsibility in assisting each student 
to evaluate his capabilities and to plan his program to accommodate 


his greatest competencies. 


Broad and comprehensive offerings in accord with local needs should be 
provided in each institution. 


Continued opportunity for education should be made available to all 


youth and adults who can profit therefrom. 
Local control must be safeguarded. 


There should be an annual budget adopted by the board in which the 
faculty has participated to make known its wants and those considered 


in the budget items. 


There should be a definite listing of the duties of the board, of the ad- 
ministration, and the faculty. These should be written out and reviewed 


often. 


There should be a 20-year plan of campus expansion, and this plan 
should be revised at least every five years. 


A detailed accounting procedure should be used for income and ex- 
penditures, carefully separated as to educational operation and auxili- 


ary enterprises. 


There should be a careful selection of teachers who have at least a 
master’s degree and who will teach in an area of specialization, which 
means that they should have 18 hours of graduate work in the area in 
which they are teaching, and certainly not less than 12 semester hours. 


Agree Disagree 


134 l 
121 5 
41 90 
110 0 
105 9 
115 2 
105 3 
94 4 
84 3 
83 0 
83 0 
78 2 
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23. Public junior colleges should admit all high school graduates and prob- 
ably all of those over 18 years of age regardless of whether or not they 
have finished high school but with the understanding that curriculums 
are set up as far as possible to meet the needs of this wide variety of stu- 
dents as far as money and number of students will permit. 35 43 


24. The buildings should be designed to house the program agreed upon 
and should not be so inflexible as to be a limiting influence on future 


services. 68 0 


25. There should be a well organized public relations program to get infor- 
mation out to the public and to receive information from the public. 42 0 











The Community Junior College—Enfant Terrible 
of American Higher Education: A Bibliography 
of 225 Doctoral Research Dissertations 


FRANKLIN PARKER 


THE AMERICAN school ladder is a dis- 
jointed marriage of “something borrowed, 
something blue.” The kindergarten came 
from Germany, the elementary school 
came from Prussia, the high school grew 
out of European models, the college came 
from England, and the graduate school 
came from the German university ideal. 
These schools were put one on top of the 
other, and an effort is still being made to 
connect them efficiently. 

Inspired by, and themselves trained in, 
the German university ideal, the founders 
of the late nineteenth century American 
graduate school could find no competent 
institution from which to draw well- 
prepared university students, such as the 
German gymnasium provided. The junior 
college idea was originally conceived as 
a makeshift expedient to remake the high 
school into an effective six-year university 
preparatory institution. The junior col- 
lege began as, and remains today, the step- 
child of higher education, its uncertain 
baby, and its enfant terrible. 

Shunted away from the lower rungs of 
the university proper, pushed off upon the 
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high school which did not want it, the 
precocious junior college has had to find 
its own reason for being. Its birth was un- 
certain, its early years tortuous, its youth 
rebellious, and its manhood vigorous. If 
one dates its actual birth from the found- 
ing of the still-existing Joliet (Illinois) 
Junior College in 1901, this unwanted 
sapling has in 60 years taken root in 
almost 700 schools and budded an enroll- 
ment of almost a million pupils. That is 
quite an accomplishment for an orphan. 

One discerns three developing stages in 
the history of the junior college move- 
ment. The first stage was a long one, from 
about 1850 to 1920. It took some 70 years 
to accept the idea that the junior college 
was a proper separate academic institu- 
tion to offer the first two years of approved 
baccalaureate programs. The four leaders 
of this phase of the movement were Henry 
A. Tappan, William Watts Folwell, Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, and David Starr 
Jordan, presidents respectively of the uni- 
versities of Michigan, Minnesota, Chi- 
cago, and Stanford. Of the four, Harper 
was the most dynamic in the movement 
and the man who actually got permanent 
junior colleges going. It is interesting to 
note the evolving name given to the new 
infant: “Academic College” (c. 1880), 
“University College” (c. 1892), and 
finally “Junior College” (c. 1896). 
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The second stage lasted a quarter of a 
century, from about 1920 to 1945. At 
least two junior college leaders during this 
phase urged general acceptance of an 
emerging trend, that of terminal and semi- 
professional functions. Dean Alexis F. 
Lange of the University of California 
wrote that the first concern of the junior 
college “is with those who will go no far- 
ther.” President William H. Snyder of Los 
Angeles Junior (now City) College, in 
his first year (1929), immediately estab- 
lished 14 terminal semi-professional cur- 
riculums. From 1920 onward the move- 
ment gained national direction through 
the establishment of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges, ably led for many 
years by Jesse P. Bogue. 

The current stage which began about 
1945 emphasized community junior col- 
leges. Circumstances of World War II 
forced this emphasis upon the movement. 
As youth went into military service, junior 
college enrollments dropped. And, coinci- 
dentally, training for defense needs sprang 
up in tremendous variety. This was 
community-desired, community-served, 
and community-appreciated. When the 
din of battle softened, community adult 
service was as strong if not stronger than 
before. Junior colleges found that they 
had developed a tap root, one that prom- 
ised to keep them in business. 

But the evolving cycle has not yet run 
its course. The junior college, peculiarly 
American, is also the offspring of democ- 
racy. If its early founders saw it as a funnel 
through which to prepare an elite for re- 
publican leadership, the people in their 
common vision have taken it to serve the 
American dream. It is interesting to note 
that emerging countries of Asia and Africa 
are looking past their European-oriented 
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selective school systems to the junior col- 
lege idea for achieving a broadly based 
intelligent citizenry. Are prophetic winds 
of change indicated by the fact that a 
major Western Comparative Education 
Conference held in 1961 paid special at- 
tention to the theme of adapting the jun- 
ior college to Asian and African countries? 

These thoughts are but preface to the 
original research listing which follows. 
The junior college faces a host of uncer- 
tainties. Just what is the American com- 
munity junior college, its role, and its rea- 
son for being? Is it a capstone of secondary 
education, a feeder for higher education, 
the terminal point before productive la- 
bor, an on-going adult education venture 
—or is it all these things but in what pro- 
portion? Is it best fitted to be a one- two- 
three- or four-year institution? Shall it be 
academic, vocational, pre-professional, 
semi-professional or all four and in what 
combination? Does it have a right to use 
tax money or is it best primarily private, 
sectarian or free of church control? 
Should it serve youth or adults or both and 
in what proportion? How should its teach- 
ers be prepared, who should administer it, 
and what should its programs encompass? 
Should it encourage the able student, meet 
mass needs, or serve specialized interests? 
Should its admission policy be unrestricted 
or selective or both? 

The researchers whose doctoral disser- 
tations are listed below have probed these 
questions and many more. Most have 
raised more questions than they have an- 
swered and provoked as much opposition 
as their theses convinced. It is hoped that 
this listing, incomplete and containing 
inevitable errors, will encourage and aid 
further research. One thing is certain: the 
junior college is controversial, but it is 
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here to stay. And it should be improved. 
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Here’s How They Work 


GIRARD THOMPSON BRYANT 


THE TRADITION of working one’s way 
through college is still alive despite a 
steadily rising economy, an increasing 
number of scholarships, and a sizable list 
of families which consider college educa- 
tion a part of the family budget from the 
time their children are born. In addition, 
another phenomenon is the number of 
weak students barely making it through 
high school who become resolutely deter- 
mined to work their way through college. 

In this inconclusive study of 76 students 
working from 20 to 48 hours per week and 
carrying class loads in excess of ten hours, 
only those are included who requested 
special morning hours of class work. These 
76 represent less than half of the working 
students out of.a total co-educational en- 
rollment of 1,592 day school students at- 
tending The Junior College of Kansas 
City, Missouri. No record of employment 
is kept for the one to two hundred others 
who work at some outside job for fixed 
remunerations but who make no claims on 
the school for special hours. 

The 76 working students were checked 
for outside work load, kind of work, total 
class hours in college, and scholastic 
achievement at the end of the semester. 
While the sample included perhaps only 
one third of the total number of young 
men and women at work from September 
to January during the first semester of 
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1960-61, it is reasonable to assume that 
the conclusions drawn may be applied to 
the total student working population, not- 
withstanding a tendency to believe that 
those who did not ask for “Special Hours” 
permits may have found labor for re- 
muneration no great obstacle in their 
quest for knowledge. 

The average outside working load of 
these employed students was a little over 
31 hours (31.6) per week. The median 
age was 20.6. Two students worked 48 
hours per week, but they were permitted to 
take a ten-hour program because their 
work was of such a nature that they could 
study on their jobs. One young man was 
night attendant in a filling station; the 
other, night man for a mortuary. 

Of the 76, 23 worked 40 hours per 
week or a full eight-hour day; 34 worked 
30 to 36 hours; 19 worked 20 to 26 hours. 
None claimed to work less than 20 hours 
per week. 

The kinds of jobs and income varied. 
Students earned from $20 to $130 a week. 
One man, the head of a family of four, 
was a highly skilled technician employed 
by the Bendix Corporation. A young 
woman was a_ self-employed piano 
teacher; a young man was “cat man” for 
his father’s big bulldozers; another was 
a dance instructor for the Arthur Murray 
Studios; still another was a professional 
golf instructor. | 

The jobs followed no fixed pattern, and 
no single company employed more than 
two or three of the 76. An even dozen of 
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the students were employed by super- 
market chains including Kroger, A.&P., 
Safeway, and Milgrams. Employment was 
given to other students by such famil- 
iar firms as Sears Roebuck, Hallmark, 
T.W.A., A.T.&T., Macy’s, Robert Hall, 
National Bellas Hess, and Butler Steel. 

All of the students obtained their own 
jobs and some had been on these jobs for 
for several years. The Junior College of 
Kansas City, Missouri, has no direct em- 
ployment agency although counselors 
sometimes find jobs for students. Honor 
students are usually given short-hour 
clerical jobs in the college itself. 

Only nine of the 76 working students 
withdrew before the end of the semester. 
The others made the following showing: 


GRADE AVERAGES IN TEN OR MORE 
HOURS OF CLASS WORK 
A B CG D F WD Totals 


Male 1 7 22 17 + 6 57 
Female — 5 8 2 1 3 19 


1 12 30 19 5 9 76 








While only one student made an A- 
average, the majority passed most of their 
courses and more than half did average 
to above-average work for the semester. 

Dividing workers into male and female 
has little significance because, actually, 
more men than women are enrolled in the 
college ; more men than women are work- 
ing on outside jobs. It is noteworthy, 
however, that women student-workers did 
about as well or a little better, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, than did the men; 
that actually working 20 to 36 hours per 
week seems not to have hindered their 
achievement in the least, although one 
failed in most of her subjects and three 
withdrew before the end of the term. 

Students will probably continue to 
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“work their way through college” as long 
as American education remains the same. 
Whether it is good or bad for the student 
is, indeed, a moot question. In years past 
it has given the worker’s ego an energetic 
and long-lasting boost, and some educa- 
tors and moralists feel the process is a 
genuine character builder. That students 
can work up to forty hours a week carry- 
ing a load of 10 to 12 hours and still do 
successful work has been proved empiri- 
cally by innumerable individuals over a 
period of time at many schools in many 
places and under varied conditions. But 
whether the student would have been a 
much better student if he had done no 
work at all is not too easily answered. 

Of the 76 at The Junior College of 
Kansas City, Missouri, some have done 
above average work scholastically while 
working full time; some have dropped out 
or failed under the double load. Interest- 
ingly, though, the number who achieved 
superior averages and those who failed or 
withdrew is about the same. Those who 
withdrew had poor scholastic averages in 
high school. Statistically, however, the 
odds of doing successful work while 
working on a job are slightly against the 
normal student. 

The administrative staff of The Junior 
College of Kansas City, Missouri, is not 
contemplating discouraging the working 
students. Its scholastic requirements are 
rigidly defined; no concessions are given 
working students. If they can meet the 
standards and .work at the same time, 
well and good; if they cannot, they fall 
by the wayside. Fortunately, most of the 
76 met the standards. There is good rea- 
son to believe this has been going on for 
years. 
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Public Relations Problems Unique to the 
Junior Colleges 


ROGER T. 


ONE OF THE most dramatic forces in the 
changing role of higher education in the 
Pacific Northwest and all over this coun- 
try is the emergence of the junior college. 
Those of us who are responsible for the 
public image of these unfamiliar, emer- 
gent institutions face challenges quite dif- 
ferent from those of other colleges. 

In his case study of a California com- 
munity college,* Dr. Burton R. Clark 
identified three “problems of character” 
faced by San Jose Junior College: status, 
identity and autonomy. Borrowing Dr. 
Clark’s structure, let us consider these 
public relations problems as they are 
unique to the community college. 


STATUS 


The community college is without the 
traditions of other institutions of higher 
learning. The junior college movement is 
so new that virtually every one in exist- 
ence was founded in this century, most of 
them in the past couple of decades. 

Here’s an interesting indicator of this 


* This article is based on a talk given before 
the Northwest District Convention of the 
American College Public Relations Association 
in Seattle, March 13, 1961. wd 

1 Burton R. Clark, The Open Door College: 
A Case Study (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1960), pp. 168-176. 
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newness: In 1948, not one of the 444 jun- 
ior colleges then in existence listed a pub- 
lic relations official on its staff. Yet, to 
carry out its function, the junior college 
must achieve status—the merited respect 
—of several publics. Let’s consider these 
publics, one at a time. 

Certainly no other institution of higher 
learning has closer ties with its own com- 
munity than does the junior college. In 
many states, as in Washington, the public 
junior college is a creature of the local 
district. Its president or dean may have 
the title of Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Extended Secondary Educa- 
tion. The junior college looks for some of 
its funds to the voters of a school district, 
and takes its lumps along with the kin- 
dergartens when the levy fails to pass. 


Also, since a junior college typically 
serves as educational center for the com- 
munity through all sorts of adult educa- 
tion and special short courses, it enjoys 
personal contact with many of the citizens 
who are its patrons. One junior college 
president summed it up when he remarked 
recently: ““The successful junior college is 
so much a part of the community that it is 
difficult to think of one without the other.” 

Prospective students want to know 
about costs, requirements and the variety 
of programs open to them at their com- 
munity college. Perhaps because it is close 
to home, inexpensive and without restric- 
tive admission requirements, the local 
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junior college may be the second or third 
choice in the mind of the college-bound 
high school pupil. Right now, this is not 
a major problem at Everett Junior Col- 
lege where there are more who choose to 
apply than we can accept. However, this 
is a local, and, it is hoped, a temporary 
situation. In general, to fulfill properly its 
role as one of the branches of higher edu- 
cation, the community college must make 
its particular advantages and capabilities 
well understood by its prospective stu- 
dents. 

Washington’s public junior colleges 
have all the problems in dealing with stu- 
dents of “streetcar colleges,” only more 
so—no streetcars. Almost all junior col- 
lege students live with their parents and 
drive to school—sometimes as far as 30 
or 40 miles. Besides the obvious headache 
of providing parking space, a familiar 
public relations bugaboo, this fact carries 
other implications. When classes are over, 
the typical student goes home or to his 
job. Any social or extracurricular activity 
which might tend to draw the students 
more closely together must compete with 
the ties of family, friends and habits of 
long standing. For these reasons, and 
simply because the student attends only 
two years instead of four, one finds a 
somewhat different brand of school spirit 
on a junior college campus. 

These same factors affect the alumni. 
Many of our students (about 40 per cent) 
subsequently transfer to other colleges, 
take their baccalaureate degrees there, 
and tend to identify themselves with that 
senior institution. At Everett, we have no 
alumni organization, and we’re not at all 
sure we should. 

In his San Jose study, Dr. Clark found 
that six out of ten faculty members would 
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prefer to teach in a senior college. This 
was interpreted as an indication they felt 
they would have more prestige in the 
four-year college. In other words, they 
failed to understand and appreciate the 
unique position they occupied. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the secret 
longing to be called “Professor” disturbs 
the contentment of many a junior college 
instructor, wherever he may be. 

A fourth public among which the jun- 
ior college must attain status is made up 
of the other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Junior colleges gradually are achiev- 
ing greater recognition among the senior 
colleges to which their students transfer. 
This acceptance is being won only after 
some cold-eyed looks at the scholastic rec- 
ords of junior college transfers compared 
with those of juniors up from lower divi- 
sions of the four-year institution. Perhaps 
the obvious value of the junior college as 
a proving ground for profession-bound 
students has hurried this acceptance along 
slightly. 

However, junior college counselors still 
get an occasional tale of woe from gradu- 
ates who have lost credits in transferring, 
indicating that adjustments still are to 
be made on both ends. This transfer prob- 
lem requires a large measure of mutual 
understanding of the role on the part of 
both institutions involved. 

Other types of institutions need to get 
to know us better. Private colleges tend to 
fear expansion of the public junior col- 
lege as a prime example of the tax sup- 
ported competition that they say threatens 
their very existence. Technical institutions 
need to be convinced that a broad, non- 
selective institution such as the junior col- 
lege can help turn out the competent 














PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEMS UNIQUE TO THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


technicians our industries need so des- 
perately. 

A special group with which public jun- 
ior colleges must attain recognition is the 
state legislature. Because Washington’s 
junior colleges are part of the system of 
public education, they must look to Olym- 
pia for legislation that not only will en- 
able them to finance their operations, 
but also give direction to their future de- 
velopment. The recently adopted Wash- 
ington law which sets up machinery for 
the “orderly and controlled expansion” 
of junior colleges is the result of a great 
deal of careful education of lawmakers 
and their constituents by community 
college leaders of this state. 


IDENTITY 


The second major problem unique to 
the junior college public relations mission 
lies in the search for a clear identity. One 
way of defining the junior college, per- 
haps as successful as any, has been in 
terms of what it is not. 

It isn’t a center for postgraduate high 
school work, although it often is adminis- 
tered as extended secondary education. 
Washington’s junior colleges require col- 
lege-level performance; they are ac- 
credited by the same organization as the 
region’s other colleges, the Northwest As- 
sociation of Secondary and Higher 
Schools. 

The community college is not essen- 
tially a feeder campus for a university, al- 
though some have begun that way, and 
some still are in fact extension centers. It 
is not a senior college in embryo, although 
many have made the step, and local 
chambers of commerce, perhaps not really 
understanding the nature of the beast, 
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yearn for this to happen in their town. 
It is not merely the first two years of a 
liberal arts college, although it serves that 
function. 

It embodies the role of a technical 
training school, but it is more than that. 
It operates an active program of adult 
education, but that, too, is just a part of 
the program. How, then, can the public 
relations administrator define his college? 


The typical comprehensive community 
college surpasses even the university in 
the universality of its approach. Its pro- 
gram is four-fold: 


1) preprofessional courses for those who will 
transfer; 


2) technical education leading toward a 
certificate and employment; 


3) general education for young people and 
adults (terminal education) ; 


4) special community-service courses de- 
signed to meet the special needs of the 
area. 


These are the positive features which 
the junior college public relations person 
can emphasize. Most important—perhaps 
the institution’s raison d’etre—is its guid- 
ance function. Because we get students 
early in their college careers, often still 
undecided about which path to follow, 
we have a unique opportunity and a 
unique responsibility to provide excellent 
educational and vocational counseling. 
To do this, of course, the curriculum must 
offer a broad range of courses for the un- 
decided student to sample. This excellent 
guidance program is a highly marketable 
idea and might well be the foundation for 
building the community college’s identity. 


AUTONOMY 


Washington’s public junior colleges are 
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nonselective. There are no competitive 
entrance examinations, no required grade 
point average. The applicant need not 
even have a high school diploma. Junior 
college educators must not look upon this 
as a handicap but as a fundamental part 
of their role. They must understand—and 
make it understood by their publics—that 
a democratic society needs such a college. 

However, the “open door” does present 
a problem of autonomy—of control. How 
can a college admit everybody who wants 
in and still maintain standards of excel- 
lence? 

The answer—and it’s a concept we jun- 
ior college spokesmen must explain to all 
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our publics—is selective retention. This 
phrase describes the policy of most “open 
door” colleges. By selective retention, we 
do not mean merely selecting out the stu- 
dent who fails. The really useful, and more 
difficult, function is to couple the policy of 
selective retention with an effective guid- 
ance program and a broad range of educa- 
tional opportunities, as was mentioned 
above. With competent guidance available 
and a wide choice of alternatives, the stu- 
dent has a greater chance to succeed, and 
his full potential has a greater chance of 
being realized. Such a boon to society, 
surely, is well worth telling about. 


Filling the Void 


JEROME J. VALLEN 


INCREASING DEMANDS for greater techni- 
cal skills; limited college facilities facing 
larger numbers of college-oriented youths ; 
the pressure of college education as a pres- 
tige builder; vast numbers of eligible vet- 
erans interested in more schooling; high 
school students graduating at a younger 
age and entering the occupations at an 
older age; larger urban concentrations of 
population; higher costs of private edu- 
cation; all of these, as well as many other 
reasons, have led to the development of 
the freshest idea in publicly-supported ed- 
ucation, the community college. Known 
variously as the community college, the 
junior college, the technical institute, the 
peoples’ college, the two-year college, the 
area college, even as tertiary education, 
this new phenomenon has seen a remark- 
able growth which has attested to the 
services that it has supplied and the needs 
that it has met. In the process of meeting 
these diversified and numerous demands, 
the publicly-supported institution—that 
is, the community college—has emerged 
as a strong member of the educational 
system. There is every indication to be- 
lieve that by fulfilling its role it will 
continue to grow in number and reputa- 
tion. And, indeed, what is the role of the 
community college in contemporary 
American society? Filling the void in ac- 
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cessibility and services seems to be the 
answer. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


Too often when one thinks of acces- 
sibility in terms of schools one means 
physical propinquity. But physical acces- 
sibility is not the only type for which the 
two-year college must provide; it must 
also furnish financial and academic acces- 
sibility. 

There is little risk in saying that almost 
everyone interested in furthering Ameri- 
can education would support the value of 
physical accessibility. On the surface this 
merely means that the colleges are located 
so as to afford a minimum of difficulty for 
students who either wish to live at home 
and go to college or wish to go to a school 
near home. This reduces costs of campus 
housing in the former case and transpor- 
tation costs in the latter. In urban areas, 
well serviced by public transportation sys- 
tems, it may even hold commuting costs 
to a minimum. Care must be exercised 
to restrain all of the state’s efforts from 
going into urban developments alone, for 
accessibility means more than just avail- 
ability to the greatest numbers; it means 
the most accessible considering the gen- 
eral population centers, geographic con- 
ditions, people serviced and the relation 
to other existing schools. 

Colleges located within the community 
make everyone aware of the availability 
of higher education through local news 
releases, visiting lecturers, the actual pres- 
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ence of the physical plant and the prob- 
lems of tax support. Students and parents 
alike, knowing that the facilities are avail- 
able, are more apt to use them. Although 
some may disagree, it has also been argued 
that the value of continued home influ- 
ence on the still immature student is an- 
other strong point for localization. 

Furthermore, although there are vari- 
ous explanations, it appears as if more 
students will go to college when there is 
a school within a reasonable distance. 
This was verified in a study conducted by 
the Minnesota Commission on Higher 
Education which reported that 25 per 
cent of the young people living within 10 
miles of a college attend, while only 14 
per cent attended who lived 25 miles or 
more from a school. 

In light of the two-year college move- 
ment, accessibility has come to repre- 
sent far more than physical proximity. 
Coupled with other enlightened advances 
in the educational system has come the 
realization that education should be avail- 
able to all, rich and poor alike. Certainly 
enough has been said in this regard to 
make everyone cognizant of the need for 
the financial equality of educational op- 
portunity. The community colleges have 
done as much as any one other social in- 
stitution in moving this cliché towards 
reality. They have done this by bringing 
the costs of schooling down to a level 
which is within the grasp of the lower and 
middle classes. The fact that families will 
still need to sacrifice in order to send their 
children to college does not detract from 
the other fact that college is now within 
their reach. But even the tuition-free col- 
leges are not really free; the expenses of 
maintenance, books, fees, transportation 
and the loss of otherwise potential wages 
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represent a great cost to many families, 
and the need for scholarships and loans 
is still great. However, the costs of actual 
tuition, which is the largest single pay- 
ment which the family must meet, are re- 
duced or eliminated altogether. 

Fretwell, in his study, cites three dis- 
tinct patterns of financial support that 
are presently in evidence. First, is the 
school which is fully supported by local 
taxes; there is no state aid and no tuition 
charge. This type of financing obviously 
limits the facilities and instruction that 
are available, and although it was one of 
the earliest methods used, it is not wide- 
spread now. Second, is the system where- 
by state aid accounts for a percentage of 
the costs, the remainder coming from 
local realty taxes and some from foreign 
student tuitions. No regular tuition is 
charged to local residents. Third, is the 
plan used in New York State where the 
community, the pupil and the state each 
provide about one-third of the operating 
funds. 

Although the plans for financing vary 
among the states, there is ample evidence 
that the trend is to extend the recognized 
level of publicly-supported education be- 
yond the twelfth grade. Parenthetically, 
this is one reason many speak of com- 
munity colleges as an extension of the high 
schools. Regardless of the name, the tend- 
ency is clear: greater public support for 
higher education. It is almost axiomatic 
that with more public aid to education 
the less the burden on the individual and 
the more accessible college education be- 
comes to the average American youth. 

There are many who think that in 
establishing those singular academic re- 
quirements peculiar to the community 
colleges the two-year college is per- 
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forming its most valuable contribution. 
This contribution can be summed up best 
in the motto of the State University of 
New York, “Let each become all he is 
capable of being.” To carry out such a 
goal as this maxim implies cannot be ac- 
complished by sending a medical student 
to a law school, a social science teacher 
for an engineering degree nor a commun- 
ity college aspirant to an ivy college. In 
each case the needs are different and the 
entrance demands vary accordingly to re- 
flect these differences. To refuse to argue 
that the academic requirements of the 
community colleges differ from those re- 
quirements set forth by the traditional 
four-year schools so as to make them in- 
comparable is not to avoid the question 
but to accept the facts and the differences 
that exist between the schools, their pro- 
grams and objectives. It is frequently true 
that the scores and the requirements for 
specified high school programs are much 
less stringent in the community colleges; 
they must be in order to give each student 
the opportunity to become whatever his 
own personality and capability allows or 
limits to him. 

Further examination of the question of 
academic accessibility emphasizes the im- 
portance of this role of the community 
college in contemporary society. Modern 
high school students subjected to the nor- 
mal human experience of taking the easi- 
est way out and unable to get adequate 
guidance from harried school counselors 
and officials and from bewildered parents 
often take the most appealing courses in 
high school. Thus, while avoiding un- 
pleasant high school days, they forever 
bar themselves from pleasant college days. 
The community college offers education 
to these poor planners. The community 
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college makes room for the late maturer 
who is either disinterested or academically 
incapable in high school or who matures 
mentally too late to survive the terrible 
freshman attrition of the usual college 
program. The two-year college serves the 
student who wants more education to be 
a better citizen and earn a better living 
but does not wish to take four to nine 
years to do it. The two-year college makes 
a place for all those who for one reason 
or another (family moved, entered mili- 
tary service, dropped out of school to help 
support the family, and so on) have been 
unable to complete their secondary school- 
ing in such a manner as to enable them 
a further opportunity in traditional edu- 
cation. Can anyone question the academic 
void which the community college is fill- 
ing? 


SERVICE 


Service is the second most important 
role of the two-year school. This includes 
service to the student, the community and 
to education. It is difficult in reality to 
distinguish among the three, for that 
which benefits the student individually 
benefits the community collectively, and 
that which makes for a better student and 
citizen eventually benefits the educational 
system. 

Education is predicated on service to 
the student; the community colleges have 
undertaken two areas of student service, 
training for the job and development of 
personal attributes. It might be argued, 
and not incongruously, that the commun- 
ity college is but another innovation of 
American technology. Undoubtedly this 
is part of the explanation for its appear- 
ance on the American scene. The diversity 
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and skills of modern jobs and the vast 
increase in the number of industrial, busi- 
ness and agricultural technicians have 
forced a high training task upon the com- 
munity schools, for the high school facil- 
ities are inadequate and the traditional 
colleges not interested. 

This, however, is only one facet of a 
broader picture. Closely associated to 
training the individual for a career is 
training him as a citizen. This often raises 
a point of contention among the two-year 
educators as to how much of the techni- 
cal-skill courses must be “sacrificed” to 
those of general education. It seems best 
to approach the subject not by divorcing 
the two areas but by using them to sup- 
plement each other. Sufficient general 
education must be provided to allow the 
student ready adaptation to changing so- 
ciety and job, but this topic must be left 
to a discussion of curriculum planning. 

Other services that have been provided 
for the students include: dissemination of 
information to the high school, occupa- 
tional data, testing and job selection, 
guidance, counseling and placement. The 
brevity of the discussion of these services 
should not be misconstrued to represent 
either their importance or the quantita- 
tive or qualitative consideration that they 
are receiving from the faculties and staffs. 

Another important role is that of com- 
munity services. The contribution here is 
both direct and indirect. In preparing the 
student in his specialized skill the school 
becomes a source of qualified manpower. 
This provides an important attraction to 
industrial development with all its accom- 
panying benefits. Furthermore, the school 
staff can supply expert advice to industry 
and offers the opportunity for further 
study to workmen and executives alike. 
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Thus, the school adds considerably to the 
economic bloodstream of the community. 

In less urbanized areas of the state the 
community college fills the cultural gap 
by bringing to the community its library 
facilities, lecture and concert series, plays, 
art exhibits and similar advantages that 
the smaller communities normally lack 
and cannot afford. 

Adult education is given new life in the 
community colleges. With teachers of ex- 
cellent ability—one rather well-founded 
claim of this type of school—equipment 
to do the job and courses designed to meet 
the desires of the adult population, with 
sensitivity, practicability and flexibility 
the basis of course planning, the programs 
have gone ahead with marked success and 
resulting services. 

Education, itself, has benefited from the 
introduction of the educational concepts 
of the community colleges. Here is a new 
force, one unencumbered by the traditions 
of generations. As a result, it approaches 
the old problems in new ways: new meth- 
ods of finance, administration, academic 
requirements, curriculum, co-operative 
work programs and so into countless other 
new methods of doing. It is burdened 
neither with the problems of the high 
schools nor with the difficulties that beset 
private colleges of comparable size. In 
presenting these new processes, the com- 
munity colleges have advanced the cause 
of education along a new road in time to 
meet many perplexing problems and to 
prepare for numerous ones still to come. 


CONCLUSION 


Even as they come to maturity, many 
internal and external forces threaten the 
position of the community schools and 
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raise doubts as to their continuing ability 
to play their designated role. Foremost 
among these is the pressure resulting from 
the tremendous increase in college popu- 
lations. Four-year schools have raised 
entrance requirements again and again. 
This has resulted in a rush on the com- 
munity schools, and the administrators are 
being strongly tempted to raise their own 
entrance requirements and to choose the 
more academically gifted. The result of 
such action would be twofold. First, it 
would deny the academic equality of edu- 
cational opportunity which the commun- 
ity schools have served so well heretofore. 
The second result of this might be to force 
the two-year schools to abandon their ter- 
minal programs in order to concentrate 
on meeting the transfer needs of a whole 
new group of students. A partial solution 
to this problem is materializing in the 
form of university-supported junior col- 
leges in addition to the strengthening of 
the well-established ones. ‘The former are 
branches of the regular university that are 
located in appropriate areas to relieve the 
congregation of the university and to serve 
the student by offering one or two years 
of instruction away from the central cam- 
pus. The crystallization of these schools 
serves to remove the burden from the 
community colleges and at the same time 
to clarify the distinction of roles. How- 
ever, there are numerous community col- 
leges offering transfer credit and the num- 
ber appears to be increasing. 

A less immediate threat, but certainly a 
serious one, is the maturation of the two- 
year programs. There is the very real 
probability that the two-year school in 
acquiring seniority and traditions will find 
itself hampered by its inability to use new 
and unorthodox techniques as readily as 
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before. Signs of this can be seen in the 
reluctance of such institutions to use 
skilled and interested local persons as 
teachers because they lack formal prepa- 
ration and/or certification. Part of this 
is due, no doubt, to the growing emphasis 
of community college accreditation. An- 
other aspect can be seen in the hesitancy 
of some schools to enlarge their programs 
to make some courses into three years or 
longer. Community college programs need 
not mean two-year programs. 

The ready and rapid adaptation of new 
ideas, curriculums and methods has been 
one of the bases on which the dynamic 
two-year schools have appealed to the stu- 
dent, industry and the community. There 
is some danger, although it need not be 
so, that the growing movement towards 
conformity may have some undesirable 
effects on this attractive attribute. In the 
community colleges, as elsewhere, there 
is the menace of overstandardization. 
Then, instead of modifying the program 
to meet the specific needs of the locality, 
each institution would become a mirror 
of its sister schools, or at best, assign new 
names to old courses. 

The danger also exists that the schools 
could overstep in servicing the community 
and in so doing bring down upon them- 
selves many of the problems under which 
the high schools struggle. For example, 
the continual addition of more and more 
marginal services to its list of responsibil- 
ities will not only make the community 
college ineffective but may encourage an 
unsolicited participation by the lay com- 
munity in nonlay matters. Thus, with un- 
sure or weak decisions, the advantageous 
position of the community school could 
be easily destroyed. This would be a great 
loss, for in its present position the com- 
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munity college is able to make professional 
decisions on a level not unlike that of the 
four-year college, which to date has not 
been incompatible with accepting both 
the goals and financial support of the 


community. Notwithstanding these real 
and pressing questions, it is justifiable to 
say that the community college is doing 
a fine job filling the void. 


A Discussion of the Library Aide or Clerk: 
His Status and Training 


ROSE W. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL positions in libraries 
are accepted daily by unskilled workers 
whose education may consist of a high 
school diploma, some college work or a 
bachelor’s degree but no library training. 
Most libraries expect to give in-service 
training for their clerks at the present 
time, but experience has shown that only 
in the large libraries where there is ade- 
quate staff and budget to do the job is it 
done well. In a small but very  usy library 
the temptation is to neglect the training 
altogether. Some other means must be 
found to train the library aide or clerk. 


WHAT IS A LIBRARY CLERK? 


In the 1920’s and 30’s graduate library 
school training consisted of routines as 
well as administration, and trained libra- 
rians did much of the routine work in their 
own libraries. After World War II more 
and more new libraries were opened 
throughout the United States, and libra- 
ries already established were reaching into 
their communities with many new serv- 
ices, resulting in ever-increasing work 
loads. The demand for librarians trained 
and untrained was at an all-time high. 
The number of recruits entering graduate 
library school was low. 

Forced to face realities by shortage of 
personnel, steadily rising cost of operation 
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and constant demands of the public for in- 
creasing services, administrators began to 
realize that their trained personnel must 
be used to the best advantage. It was as- 
certained by various surveys that many 
professionally trained people were doing 
routine work that could be done by peo- 
ple with less training thus releasing the li- 
brarian for planning and the development 
of services. 

Analyses of the various routines were 
made and tasks were divided into profes- 
sional and non-professional work. “Judg- 
ment” seems to be the key word for dif- 
ferentiating between professional and 
non-professional duties. Routines and de- 
tailed work where there are rules and li- 
brary policies to cover all contingencies 
can be perfomed by people with less train- 
ing and ability. Only by developing a large 
well trained non-professional staff to do 
the 60 per cent of library work can the 
professional staff be freed to be adminis- 
trators and leaders of public opinion. 

Dr. A. L. McNeal, Director of the Uni- 
versity of Miami Libraries, maintains that 
a “clerical staff, properly assigned and 
properly supervised, can accomplish effec- 
tively and efficiently much more than it 
is permitted to do in many libraries.” If 
the professional staff will accept the li- 
brary clerk as an individual who in his 


1 Archie L. McNeal, “Ratio of Professional 
to Clerical Staff,” College and Research Libra- 
ries, 17:233. 
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own Capacity is as essential to the realiza- 
tion of the library’s goals as he (the pro- 
fessional), then high standards of status 
and pay can be maintained. 

When Miss Jean Wesner, Librarian for 
Bethlehem Steel, discussed the qualities 
for the library clerk, she asserted they 
“must have native intelligence, industry, 
intellectual curiosity and a pleasant dispo- 
sition in addition to the skills required.””? 
These qualifications are so high that a 
clerk of this caliber would not be a clerk 
long. Dr. E. W. McDiarmid, University 
Librarian and Director of Library Instruc- 
tion, University of Minnesota, describes 
the library clerk much more realistically. 
Experience has shown that these people 
make excellent clerks. In his description, 
“the library clerk should be below the 
highest levels of ability and intelligence 
... [hey are people who are interested in 
doing simple clerical operations, who are 
dependable and conscientious, and who 
have the intelligence to learn to do the 
operations and do them well. We are not 
interested in qualities of imagination and 
leadership . . . They must be persons of 
good character, preferably persons of good 
personalities and nice appearance, and the 
ability to learn courtesy, tact and friendli- 
ness in dealing with people.”* 

The place of the clerk on the library 
staff is one of importance, and opportuni- 
ties for growth are his. He should be 
taught that this job is not just another 
typing or filing job but one with dignity 


2 Jean P. Wesner, “Training of Non-Profes- 
sional Staff,” Special Libraries, 46: 434. 

8E. W. McDiarmid, “Training of Clerical 
and Subprofessional Workers,” in B. R. Berel- 
son (ed.). Education for Librarianship (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Studies in Library Service), 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1941, 
pp. 245-246. 


and usefulness in the whole library pat- 
tern. 


SALARY AND OPPORTUNITIES 


The development of a career service for 
the non-professional staff will help to cre- 
ate a happy, adjusted group, which is the 
aim of all good administrators. The well 
organized medium and large libraries may 
have from four to six steps of work rang- 
ing from the relatively simple to difficult 
for the non-professional staff member. 
Each step will have a beginning minimum 
salary and six to seven increments to reach 
the maximum. Increased training and 
skill as well as experience will allow the 
clerk to move to higher steps, with more 
responsibilities and more difficult duties 
accompanied by commensurate salary. A 
small library with few clerks will have pro- 
portionately fewer classes into which the 
clerk can move. If the library is so small 
that there is not enough work in one de- 
partment for a full-time clerk, depart- 
mental lines can be broken down and the 
clerk allowed to work across them. This 
has a distinct advantage—the non-profes- 
sional will perform more varied duties and 
become much more versatile. Enoch Pratt 
Library issued a chart giving the 1960 
salary statistics for large public libraries. 
The salary range for the non-professional 
staff, exclusive of pages who work by the 
hour and the maintenance staff, was from 


$1,980.00 to $12,000.00 per year. 


DUTIES OF THE LIBRARY CLERK 


Two types of the non-professional staff 
will not be discussed in this article. They 
are the pages who work by the hour and 
the maintenance staff; however, these 


people should be made to feel that they 


is 
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are very much a part of the staff and nec- 
essary to the smooth working of the 
library. 

The third group, the office staff, re- 
ceives training outside of the library at 
business college or junior or senior college. 
When employed they will need orienta- 
tion into their work for the library. They 
must have office skills of all varieties— 
typing, shorthand, business machines, 
bookkeeping, paymaster work, secretarial 
work and anything else that is necessary. 
In a library where the finances are han- 
dled at the library, this group may be 
large and well paid. In those fortunate li- 
braries where the sponsoring agency as- 
sumes all the responsibility for paymaster 
work, bookkeeping and accounting of the 
funds, even acting as purchasing agent, 
this group will be at a minimum. 

The fourth group trained to do library 
routines will be on the non-professional 
staff, from the smallest to the largest li- 
braries, and in all departments. A few of 
the departments may be composed entirely 
of clerks with a non-professional super- 
visor. In the circulation department the 
clerk may be graded from general assist- 
ant carrying out all of the duties of the 
loan desk to the supervisor of the depart- 
ment. Some of the duties of the circulation 
department are checking books in and out, 
sending out over-dues, taking care of re- 
serves and accepting applications. In a 
small library other duties may be assigned 
to the loan desk. The cataloging depart- 
ment may have several library clerks do- 
ing the work under the direction of a 
trained professional. Clerks type cards, 
catalog fiction, add duplicates, and take 
care of gifts. Much of the technical process 
work can be carried on by trained and 
supervised non-professional staff. Acquisi- 


tion and periodical clerks under the super- 
pervision of another non-professional can 
do all of the work. Preparing orders, bib- 
liographical work, checking bills, checking 
periodicals, and preparing them for use 
by the public are some of the duties in 
these departments. All binding prepara- 
tion, book repair, pamphlet binding and 
the preparation of vertical file material 
can be handled by clerks, with a non-pro- 
fessional supervisor. Audio-visual, chil- 
dren’s and young people’s departments 
can all use untrained personnel to do the 
routine duties, thus freeing the profes- 
sional supervisor to do the overall plan- 
ning. Ray Janeway, Librarian of Texas 
Technological College, once remarked, 
“Every head of a department or librarian 
ought to have the time to put his hand 
behind his head and his feet on his desk 
and just sit and think.” 


TRAINING THE LIBRARY CLERK : IN-SERVICE 


The new employee unskilled in library 
routines and procedures must be inducted 
and oriented into his position in the li- 
brary. At the present time this training is 
carried out in the library by other mem- 
bers of the staff. In-service training is 
done on company time at no cost to the 
trainee. This training should explain the 
background and history of the library, the 
goals of the service and how they are met. 

In a large municipal system where there 
are enough new appointments to to form 
a class every two or three weeks, one staff 
member is given the duty of planning and 
carrying out an in-service program. Older 
members of the staff are also given in- 
service training. The training may be to 
help him to be more effective in his present 
position or it may prepare him for promo- 
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tion. Straight class work may be offered, 
self surveys may be taken; exchanges of 
assignments and staff institutes are some 
of the types of in-service training. 

In a small understaffed library where 
the new employee needs the training as 
much as in a large system, often no spe- 
cific time is allotted to give it. Very little 
thought and planning are done, and most 
of the training is carried out by the im- 
mediate supervisor who may or may not 
be a conscientious and able teacher. 

The training program should represent 
to the new employee his status on the staff, 
the duties he is to perform, the salary he is 
to receive, opportunities for advancement 
and the responsibilities he is to assume. He 
must be told of his relations to his fellow 
employees and to the patrons of the li- 
brary, as well as the ethics and philosophy 
of the library profession. 

He must be given to keep at his desk a 
staff manual with a complete job descrip- 
tion. These routines and policies are his 
guide for his work. Each individual 
worker must have a thorough grounding 
in the basic knowledge of his position. 
Well trained non-professional staff mem- 
bers who know their duties can make a 
smoothly running, efficient and useful or- 
ganization. 

In a small library that is understaffed 
and has a tight budget, a training pro- 
gram may mean that other important 
work cannot be finished. Most small li- 
braries do not even have staff manuals 
and if they do they are out of date and 
far from adequate. The planning and exe- 
cution of in-service training in a large li- 
brary may take the entire time of one per- 
son. The turnover in the non-professional 
staff is high; consequently, recruitment 
and training is a constant duty. The bur- 
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den of doing this training job is heavy, 
time consuming and expensive to all li- 
braries. If not done and done well, the 
cost can be counted by the patrons and 
the rest of the staff in the frustrations that 
come with working with an unskilled per- 
son. 

Besides being time consuming and 
costly, on-the-job training, as Dr. McDiar- 
mid says, “tends to perpetuate the status 
quo. It teaches people to do things as they 
are now being done, rather than helping 
them to learn new methods and reasons 
for doing things. People at the technical 
or vocational level in libraries as well as in 
factories need general education; there is 
little evidence to show that they get this 
except through vocational training at col- 
lege level. On-the-job-training tends to 
produce compliance and undiscerning ac- 
ceptance in the trainee. This attitude of 
mind is dangerous to the future of our 
democratic society, particularly if carried 
over into economic, social and political 
issues.””* 


TRAINING THE LIBRARY CLERK: AT THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 


If in-service training is too heavy duty 
for most libraries to carry, the alternative, 
as Miss Jean Wesner says, is to “ask an 
outside group to do it completely, as a sup- 
plementary training.” Miss Wesner goes 
on to say that she conducted a survey of 
the accredited library schools to “deter- 
mine what courses they might offer... 
Apparently some schools have recognized 
the problem and a few scattered schools 
are trying to do something about it.’”® 


* Ibid. p. 247. 

5 Jean P. Wesner, “Training of Non-Profes- 
sional Staff,” Special Libraries, December, 
1955, 46:435. 
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Most of the graduate library schools, 
while aware of the situation, are too busy 
training administrators, supervisors and 
researchers. They are doing nothing about 
the fact that over half of the members of 
the library profession are carrying on their 
duties without any formal library train- 
ing. Several outstanding librarians feel 
strongly that the graduate schools should 
set up and supervise the curriculum of a 
good terminal program for the non-profes- 
sional worker at the junior college level. 
Dr. McDiarmid, University of Minnesota, 
and Dr. J. P. Danton of the University 
of California both feel that such a pro- 
gram would not only relieve the libraries 
of the heavy and expensive task of in- 
service training but would increase the 
caliber of the non-professional staff. The 
applicant with an associate degree in Li- 
brary Technology would have two more 
years of maturity, two more years of gen- 
eral education and good vocational train- 
ing. A library employing this applicant 
would not need to teach, only orient. 

One of the purposes of the community 
junior college is to present to its students 
courses in general education beyond the 
high school level plus vocational training 
to fit the local labor market. Several col- 
leges, aware that the graduate library 
schools have done nothing to alleviate the 
distressing lack of training among the non- 
professional workers, are experimenting 
with training students in library technol- 
ogy. Trained librarians in various parts of 
the country have set up a terminal two- 
year course leading to an Associate in Arts 
degree. The courses differ slightly in each 
college, offering from 6 to 12 semester 
hours in library science. The remaining 
hours of the 60 necessary for a degree are 
taken up by the required work of every 
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freshman and sophomore in college. A 
few hours of electives are left, and the fol- 
lowing suggestions for these courses are 
made: art, especially printing and poster 
art, a foreign language, if none has been 
taken, and, of course, more English, sci- 
ence and social science. 

A typical curriculum in library training 
would consist of the following material: 


ss 


. Library Services—Explanation of the ethics 
and philosophy of the profession—descrip- 
tion of the purposes of all types of libraries 
—field trips to other libraries. 

2. Library Resources—Explanation of the use 
of the card catalog, indexes, simple refer- 
ence books and other library materials. 

. Ordering Procedures—The Preparation of 
orders for book jobbers—the vertical file 
and its care. 

4. Circulation Routines—The charging and 
discharging of books, receiving of applica- 
tion forms, and the keeping of library 
statistics. 

5. Cataloging Techniques—Typing cards, fil- 
ing, bibliographic work and simple catalog- 
ing. 

6. Binding and Repair Procedures—The prep- 

aration of books and magazines for the 

bindery and the proper mending and care 
that can be done without commercial help. 


w 


In these simple courses in the routine 
of the library, clerks learn why and how a 
particular method is employed. They must 
also be taught to recognize the limitations 
of their position and training and know 
when to call for professional assistance. 
Above all, the patron must be treated with 
courtesy and friendliness. 

It is necessary for all students register- 
ing for library technology to understand 
that they are being trained for non-pro- 
fessional positions only. In large munici- 
pal or university libraries there are from 
four to six categories in the non-profes- 
sional staff. Trained library technicians 
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may find a career which to them may be 
quite satisfying because it is rewarding 
both in job opportunities and salaries. 
Many of these people, as Dr. McDiarmid 
points out, will have no aspirations to be- 
come librarians or even heads of depart- 
ments. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINING AND JOBS 


The oldest school for training library 
clerks is Ballard YWCA School in New 
York City. The courses were organized by 
librarians from New York Public Library 
with aid from Columbia, Pratt and Drexel 
Library Schools. Since Ballard trains for 
vocation only and offers a certificate of 
course on completion, it does not fit into 
the Junior College Library Technology 
picture. It is interesting to note, hcwever, 
that it has been training library clerks for 
over 15 years, showing that there must be 
a need for the work and that there are 
job opportunities. 


The four community colleges experi- 
menting with this new project have had 
so few graduates that it is difficult to eval- 
uate the program. Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, reports great interest 
by the State Library and by the State Li- 
brary Association, as well as many re- 
quests for their graduates, according to a 
personal letter from Dr. Lucy Maddox, 
who is in charge of the program. Orange 
County Community College, Middletown, 
New York, and Los Angeles Trade-Tech- 
nical College both feel secure enough in 
their programs to publish flyers giving 
job opportunities and salaries. According 
to the Los Angeles college, salaries range 
from $3,800.00-$5,300.00 per _ year; 
Orange County salaries range from $3,- 


500.00—$4,500.00 per year. These starting 
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salaries seem high; a more realistic begin- 
ning salary might be around $3,000.00- 
$3,200.00 per year, or even as low as $2,- 
400.00 in the hinterlands. 

A city of over 100,000 population will 
have sufficient opportunities in schools, 
special libraries and municipal libraries 
for employment of the graduates from the 
library technology program. The labor 
turnover among library clerks is high, and 
it has never been ascertained if the causes 
were low pay, poor training for the job, 
lack of career opportunities, or the feeling 
of not being necessary to the best function- 
ing of the library. According to Johns H. 
Harrington, who made a study of employ- 
ers who have hired junior college gradu- 
ates, this high turnover may be apprecia- 
bly lowered by the library technology 
program. Over 50 per cent of the gradu- 
ates from junior colleges through the years 
1952-1957 were with the same firm. 
“From the enthusiasm of employers as re- 
ported by the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association it is possible to conclude 
that the two years beyond high school are 
successfully aiding communities in facing 
the many tasks of business and industry.””® 
Service demands must and can be met by 
the library technician in small areas where 
salaries and library service programs are 
inadequate to attract the professionally 
trained librarian. 

Dr. Moses S. Koch, Dean of Essex Com- 
munity College, Essex, Maryland, advo- 
cates for the junior college “a two year 
terminal program to educate and train 
urban professional assistants . . . It is diffi- 
cult to get trained personnel to do all the 
work involved in the development of the 


6 Johns H. Harrington, “Employers Look at 
the Junior College Graduate,” Junior College 
Journal, November, 1957, 28:747. 
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total metropolitan area.”’ City engineers, 
workers in sewage plants, and in many 
other municipal departments have the 
same problem that a library has. Much 
of their work can also be done by well 
trained technicians, leaving the profes- 
sionally trained persons free to supervise 
and plan, earning a salary commensurate 
with his education. The library technol- 
ogy program can fall well within this pro- 
gram. Mr. Koch points out that the ap- 
plicant for training must understand the 
limitations of his college work, but he also 
says there are “many persons who have 
abilities below the professional level and 
also have lower aspirations.”’*® Salaries for 
these assistants should range above the 
high school graduate but below the 
trained personnel. Dr. Koch feels that this 
is an untapped source of manpower. 


CONCLUSION 


The problem of training the non-profes- 
sional staff in the library profession is a 
serious one that has long been neglected. 
Over one-half of the library personnel are 
untrained except for in-service training, 
much of which is very good but a great 
burden to the libraries forced to do it and 
costly both in time and money. In a busy 
understaffed library it may be neglected to 
the point where the new clerk must learn 
his job by osmosis. Each clerk should be 
given a well planned training course in his 
duties. In-service trained clerks have a 
tendency to be provincial, too willing to 
accept without understanding the tech- 
niques of one library. All persons at the 


™ Moses S. Koch, “Proposed: A Junior Col- 
lege Program To Train the Urban Professional 
Assistant,” Junior College Journal, October, 
1960, 30:75. 

8 Ibid. p. 76. 
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technical and vocational level need more 
general education; if vocational training 
is combined with the two years of junior 
college there will be more understanding 
of economic, social and political issues as 
well as competence in their chosen voca- 
tion. 

Because there will be instances of un- 
wise hiring by uninformed boards and 
commissioner courts, library technicians 
may be placed in positions far beyond 
their abilities and qualifications. Unwise 
hiring has gone on for many years and is 
still going on. One small town built a new 
library and in place of hiring a qualified 
young man who was interested in the po- 
sition as librarian, hired a young woman 
of the town (always a good political 
move) for $200.00 per year less than they 
would have paid the young man. Her 
qualifications consisted of two years of 
college and three years of running a re- 
upholstering shop in town. A qualified 
head librarian may hire a library tech- 
nician knowing it is unwise, but be forced 
to do so by politics or because an ex- 
tremely short budget may make the salary 
so low that there are either too few or no 
qualified applicants from which to choose. 
If the library technician is a very capable 
worker he may stay in the position but if 
not he will soon be out. 

A library technician with high scholas- 
tic ability and the ambition to match it 
should, if he wishes, be able to transfer 
to a regular library school program. If the 
transfer is made to a college with an un- 
dergraduate school of library science, al- 
most all of his credits might be accepted. 
If the transfer is made into a graduate 
library school the student must expect to 
lose all credits in library methods and tech- 
niques. Whichever school is chosen, the 
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grounding received in library duties and 
routines will be invaluable. 

The library profession seems to be mov- 
ing slowly and rather timidly toward three 
grades of training. At the top is the grad- 
uate librarian with a master’s or a doctor’s 
degree concerned with “research, with 
graduate study, with specialization, and 
with bibliographic access.”® His oppor- 
tunities lie in the university or college 
library, in main branches of large metro- 
politan libraries or wherever scholars 
congregate. Dr. Eugene Wilson, Dean of 
Colorado University, suggests that the 
recognition of an undergraduate profes- 
sional curriculum might be the training 
solution for school libraries, small public 
libraries and routine service positions in 
large libraries. However, experience shows 
that librarians who are interested in man- 
agerial positions, like the businessman 
who aspires to become an executive, 
“should in his undergraduate years ac- 
quire a solid foundation in the arts and 
sciences—especially English, economics, 
mathematics and the social sciences—and 
then enroll in a graduate program” to 
learn his trade as a manager and an execu- 
tive. 

The third and last training program is 
looked upon with great suspicion by many 
trained librarians—it is the experiment of 
training the library clerk at the junior col- 


® Eugene Wilson, “The Preparation and Use 
of the Professional Staff,” Library Quarterly, 
January, 1961, 31:114. 

10 Frank C. Pierson and others, The Educa- 
tion of American Businessmen: A Study of 
University-College Programs in Business Ad- 
ministration. (New York: McGraw Hill Book 
Co., 1959). 
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lege level. In the past this training has 
been completely in the hands of the em- 
ploying agency. Some librarians, casting 
about for release from the burden of in- 
service training for the non-professional 
worker, are much interested in the train- 
ing of the clerk at the junior college level. 
If good vocational training is given and 
the scholastic level of this group is raised, 
the project will be worthwhile. Although 
still in the experimental stage, the faculty 
and administration working with the pro- 
gram feel that it will be a success. Others 
in the library field think that if the teach- 
ing of the basic services is properly ap- 
proached, the program will be very useful. 
Still others say that the person in charge 
of the program may make this training 
stand or fall on his own personality. 

Below the professional librarian and 
above the clerk are a group of workers 
with college degrees who are of great 
value to the library through their special 
training. They have no library training 
and some of them are not interested in 
getting it. For private reasons they either 
will not or cannot take a year away from 
their homes to get a library degree. Their 
real worth to the library, and their own 
interest, lies in their specialization. Can 
they not learn library routines and tech- 
niques with the library clerks at vocational 
training? 

In another few years the profession will 
be able to make an evaluation of the jun- 
ior college program. In the meantime, if 
this experiment raises the caliber of the 
non-professional staffs and removes the 
onerous training problems from the shoul- 
ders of the employing library, it will be 
well worth concluding. 
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Historical Background of Marriage Education 


GEORGE W. GAMBILL 


A BRIEF survey of marriage education in 
the United States indicates that func- 
tional courses in marriage and family liv- 
ing arose more from “pressure by stu- 
dents” upon college administrators than 
from an impetus by educators and those 
responsible for curriculum planning. 
Shortly after the turn of the century, there 
were numerous social forces responsible 
for the weakening of the ties holding the 
family together. Gradually several disci- 
plines representing sociology, home eco- 
nomics, social hygiene, and other organi- 
zations interested in “the conservation of 
the family and the development of family 
values” began to advocate education as 
a means of strengthening the family and 
improving marital living.’ 

Within the four decades 1900-1940 
many of the lay organizations, profes- 
sional groups and professional organiza- 
tions came together to support a move- 
ment for educating not only youth but 
also adults.2? By the end of the fourth 
decade of this century marriage educa- 
tion had won its way through its “period 
of trial” and, on most college campuses, 
as Henry Bowman states, had been 


1]. K. Folsom, “The Changing Role of the 
Family,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. CCXII 
(November, 1940), p. 70. 

2 Edgar Schmiedler, “Adult Education for 
Family Life,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. VIII (April, 1935), p. 479. 
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adopted in “the academic family.”* Ernest 
R. Groves points out that as early as 1946 
marriage education on the college campus 
had won its place in higher education 
both when college administrators began 
to seek persons who were “trained to 
teach” marriage rather than selecting 
“the most available person” on the fac- 
ulty, and when the emphasis in education 
for marriage training turned to “marriage 
counseling.”* 

As pioneers in the effort to teach func- 
tional marriage courses on the campuses, 
Ernest W. Burgess and Ernest R. Groves 
encouraged the leaders of sociology and 
related disciplines in the early twenties to 
study the family as “a living being” rather 
than “a dead form.” Professor Burgess 
pointed out that among all the works in 
the mid-twenties pertaining to the family 
including the psychological, ethical, so- 
cial, economic and statistical, there was 
to be found “not a single work that even 
pretended to study the modern family 
as behavior or as a social phenomenon.””® 
This was at a time when rapid strides 
were being made in women’s suffrage and 
when women were insisting that the edu- 


8 Henry A. Bowman, “Marriage Education 
in the Colleges,” Journal of Social Hygiene, 
Vol. XXXV (December, 1949), p. 416. 

Ernest R. Groves, “Professional Training 
for Family Life Educators,” Marriage and 
Family Living, Vol. VIII (Winter, 1946), p. 
25. 

5 Ernest W. Burgess, ““The Family as a Unity 
of Interacting Personalities,” The Family, Vol. 
VII (1926), p. 4. 
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cation of women was not only the most 
important means to their emancipation 
but also the best way to promote knowl- 
edge and virtue for all individuals.® 
Following the nineteenth amendment, 
providing women suffrage, a new day was 
experienced for American womanhood. 
With women free to vote, free to live and 
choose their work, the family life pattern 
of America began rapidly to change. The 
patriarchal family slowly gave way to 
democratic family behavior with the hus- 
band and wife more nearly on an equal 
level of authority. Men and women began 
to evaluate marriage from a viewpoint 
different from that of their parents. No 
longer were women economically tied to 
housekeeping. The taboo on divorce was 
diminishing. Planned parenthood gained 
ground as a social norm. Mate selection 
became a highly individualistic matter as 
dating became unchaperoned and indi- 
vidualism, as a way of life, arose in Ameri- 
can culture. Divorce, desertion, separa- 
tion and marital unhappiness threatened 
the very foundation of society, the family. 
Thus there arose the belief in education 
as a means of strengthening the basic unit 
of society at a time when there were no 
instructors who were specifically trained 
to teach marriage and family living on 
any of the college campuses. The earlier 
assignments were generally given to in- 
structors who were interested in the sub- 
ject. Often the subject was incorporated 
in such courses as home economics, biol- 
ogy, and sociology. Strong and influential 
opposition in academic circles to specific 
courses in marriage and family living re- 
sulted in only a few courses being taught 
6 Hornell and Ella B. Hart, Personality and 


the Family, (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1935), p. 
161. 
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in the twenties, and, as late as the early 
thirties, such courses were thought of as 
lowering the “academic standards.” 

In 1922 Ernest R. Groves taught the 
first credit course in preparation for fam- 
ily life at Boston University. His course 
on the family, according to Groves, was 
as radical a departure as ever had been 
made in college education. The initial de- 
mand for this course came from parents 
and students who desired practical help 
in solving the basic problems related to 
family living. 

In 1927 Professor Groves offered a 
course in preparation for family life at 
the University of North Carolina. His 
courses were practical because of his repu- 
tation as a counselor to whom people 
brought their marriage and family prob- 
lems. The course at the University of 
North Carolina was taught in response to 
“a petition of the senior men.”’? In 1928 
Professor Groves and W. F. Ogburn pub- 
lished American Marriage and Family 
Relationships to be used as a textbook in 
family courses. 

Women as well as men entered the field 
of marriage education in the early thirties. 
Such, for example, was Anna E. Richard- 
son who, in the Home Economics Associ- 
ation, insisted that 


... education for home and family life de- 
mands the cooperation of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and parents, all of whom must be will- 
ing to face fearlessly the needs of youth, to let 
go if need be, some of their zealously-guarded 
opinions and traditions.® 


7E. R. Groves, “Teaching Marriage at the 
University of North Carolina,” Social Forces, 
Vol. XVI (October, 1937), p. 87. 

8A. E. Richardson, “Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School Education for Home and Family 
Life,” Journal of Home Economics, Vol. XXIII 
(March, 1931), p. 229. 
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Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead in 
the following decades through their books 
and articles on the family life of primitive 
people also contributed toward an objec- 
tive study of the cultural behavior of the 
American family which led to a renewed 
interest in a study of interpersonal rela- 
tionships within the family among so- 
ciologists and anthropologists. 

Accompanying the cumulative interest 
in the family by leaders in the behavioral 
sciences, child development, sociology, 
anthropology and home economics, mar- 
riage education received an added im- 
petus when, at the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection 
(1930), such leaders as Burgess, Groves, 
L. K. Frank, etc. adopted the term “Edu- 
cation for Home and Family Life” to re- 
place the “Pre-Parental and Parent Edu- 
cation” title used in previous conferences.°® 
By the end of the decade, the White 
House Conference on Family Life and the 
establishment of the National Council on 
Family Relations enabled many leaders 
from various disciplines to achieve a sense 
of identity and solidarity in their plans for 
educating youth in marriage. These na- 
tional organizations encouraged research, 
literature, leadership institutes and fur- 
ther conferences to be held on marriage 
and family life education. 

Soon after the White House Conference 
on Family Life, Rockwood made a study 
of attitudes toward courtship, marriage, 
and parenthood. The source of the data 
for this study was an anonymous question- 
naire answered by 36.4 students at Cornell 
University, 232 of whom were enrolled in 


®L. K. Frank, “Training in Homemaking 
Contributes to Higher Standards of Living,” 
School Life, Vol. XVI (November, 1930), pp. 
41-42. 


the marriage course and 132 in the non- 
class sample.’® Dr. Rockwood found that 
the three major sources of sex information 
for most of the students were: (1) books, 
(2) pamphlets, and (3) friends of the 
same sex, whereas university students in 
the late thirties indicated that written 
material was the important source of their 
education. Rockwood urged that educa- 
tors give more attention to the content and 
presentation of family life materials. Her 
research supported the affirmations of 
other pioneers that mere biological facts 
and sex education were not enough in 
planning a program of education for mar- 
riage. The attention should be given to 
attitudes and how one thinks and feels 
about these personal relationships. 

The trend away from theoretical lec- 
tures on the family as a social institution 
gained momentum slowly during the early 
thirties. In addition to the pressure from 
students upon college administrators for 
the inclusion of these courses in the cur- 
riculum, Ernest Groves states that parents 
and physicians and “students of contem- 
porary problems’’™ also gave such courses 
considerable support. After 1938 the num- 
ber of courses which dealt with the family 
increased rapidly. In fact, during the year 
1938-1939, Professor Groves estimates 
that marriage and family courses in col- 
leges increased from 214 to 275. 

Near the mid-century it was clear that 
a new day in education for family living 
had emerged so far as the acceptance of 
functional courses in marriage education 


10 Lemo D. Rockwood and Mary E. N. Ford, 
Youth and Marriage and Parenthood (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1945), p. 13. 

11 E. R. Groves, “Teaching Marriage at the 


University of North Carolina,” Social Forces, 
Vol. XVI (October, 1937), pp. 86-87. 
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was concerned. Dr. Bowman stated that 
there was no doubt about interest of stu- 
dents in marriage courses and that, on the 
collegiate level, such education was here 
to stay. Out of the 1,270 colleges and uni- 
versities studied, he found that 632 of- 
fered at least one course on the family.’* 

12 Henry A. Bowman, “Marriage Education 


in the Colleges,” Journal of Social Hygiene, 
Vol. XXXV (December, 1949), p. 415. 
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It appeared that about 50,000 college 
students enrolled in such courses. This was 
approximately two out of every 100 stu- 
dents. He anticipated then that eventu- 
ally most colleges would incorporate mar- 
riage education in the curriculum. 











A Comparison of Average 1960-61 Salaries of 
Faculty Personnel in Junior Colleges and 
in Four-Year Undergraduate Colleges 


W. ROBERT BOKELMAN AND LOUIS A. D’AMICO 


THE 1960-61 salaries of faculty personnel 
in institutions of higher education were 
reported in Higher Education Planning 
and Management Data, 1960-61. Inas- 
much as the distribution of this publica- 
tion generally does not include faculty 
members in junior colleges (or four-year 
colleges), a comparison of the 1960-61 
salary data may be of interest to faculties 
in all types of institutions. 

This report compares the average 
1960-61 salaries of 12,037 full-time fac- 
ulty members in junior colleges with the 
average salaries of 91,357 full-time faculty 
members in undergraduate universities, 
liberal arts colleges, and teachers colleges. 
Salaries of faculty in medical and related 


1W. Robert Bokelman, Higher Education 
Planning and Management Data, 1960-61, 
OE-53004-61, Circular No. 651, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1960, 91 
PP. 





W. ROBERT BOKELMAN holds the position 
of Chief, Business Administration, Division of 
Higher Educatien, U. $. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. Prior to this, he was busi- 
ness manager-bursar at the University of 
Kansas City. 

LOUIS A. D'Amico, formerly Assistant Di- 
rector of Student Affairs at Flint Junior Col- 
lege, is a Specialist, College and University 
Business Administration, Division of Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


and other professional and graduate 
schools are not included. Comparisons 
are made for faculty on 9-10 and 11-12 
month contracts by institutional control. 
In addition, the salaries of each of the four 
faculty ranks in undergraduate colleges 
and universities are included for compara- 
tive purposes. (See Table 1.) 


COMPARISON OF 9—10 MONTH SALARIES 


Faculty members on 9-10 month con- 
tracts in 223 public junior colleges re- 
ceived an average salary of $7,000 during 
1960-61. This was $110 higher than the 
average of faculty members in 117 puolic 
teacher colleges, $660 lower than that of 
faculty in 65 public liberal arts colleges, 
and $780 lower than that of faculty in 
80 undergraduate colleges of public uni- 
versities. The average salary of public 
junior college faculty was above the aver- 
age salaries of assistant professors in un- 
dergraduate colleges of public universities 
($7,000 vs. $6,700) and of assistant pro- 
fessors in public teachers colleges ($7,000 
vs. $6,400), but was $20 lower than the 
average salary of assistant professors in 
public liberal arts colleges. 

The average 9-10 month salary of fac- 
ulty members in 99 private junior colleges 
was $4,910. This was $1,380 lower than 
the average of faculty in 420 private lib- 
eral arts colleges and $3,250 lower than 
that of faculty in 48 undergraduate col- 
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A COMPARISON OF AVERAGE 1960-61 SALARIES OF FACULTY PERSONNEL 


leges of private universities (no salary 
data were available on private teachers 
colleges). Tine average salary of private 
junior college faculties approximated the 
average of instructors ($4,910 vs. $4,900) 
in private liberal arts colleges, but it was 
$450 below the average of instructors’ sal- 
aries in undergraduate colleges of private 
universities. 


COMPARISON OF 11—12 MONTH SALARIES 


The average 1960-61 salary of faculty 
members on 11—12 month contracts in 61 
public junior colleges was $7,660. This 
average was $320 higher than that of 11- 
12 month faculty in 33 public liberal arts 
colleges, $100 lower than that of faculty 
in 46 public teachers colleges, and $1,640 
lower than the average of faculty in 68 
undergraduate colleges of public univer- 
sities. The 11-12 month average salary of 
public junior college faculty was $620 
higher than the average of assistant pro- 
fessors in public teachers colleges, $350 
higher than that of associate professors in 
public liberal arts colleges, and $50 lower 
than the average of assistant professors in 
undergraduate colleges of public univer- 
sities. 


The average 1960-61 11-12 month 
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salary of faculty in 52 private junior col- 
leges was $5,330. This average was $1,410 
lower than that of faculty in 94 private 
liberal arts colleges and $2,950 lower than 
that of faculty in 21 undergraduate col- 
leges of private universities. As was found 
for 9-10 month salaries, the average 11-12 
month salary of faculty in private junior 
colleges was higher than that of instruc- 
tors in private liberal arts coleges but be- 
low that of instructors in undergraduate 
colleges of private universities. 


SUMMARY 


This report has analyzed 1960-61 salary 
data of faculty in junior colleges and un- 
dergraduate four-year colleges. Two facts 
stand out in this study. 


1. The average salary of faculty members 
in public junior colleges was considerably 
higher than that of faculty in private junior 
colleges. 


2. Whereas the average salary of faculty in 
public junior colleges compared favorably 
with the average of assistant professors in 
public four-year colleges, the average salary 
of faculty members in private junior colleges 
was about the same as the average for instruc- 
tors in private liberal arts colleges and below 
that of instructors in undergraduate colleges 
of private universities. 








Teaching Loads in 


the Junior College 


EARL R. STIVERS 


TEACHING load may be defined as the sum 
total of all the hours spent by an instructor 
in performing the duties assigned to him. 
The semester hours fail to reflect the total 
hours spent with students, nor do contact 
hours in class provide the whole story. In 
making a study at Manatee Junior Col- 
lege, it appeared that the following items 
all needed to be considered: 


1. Contact Hours in Class 
The actual number of hours per week in 
class. 
2. Course Preparation 
a) The hours per week required to prepare 
for the first section taught in a subject. 
b) The hours per week required to prepare 
for a subsequent section taught in the 
same subject. 
Demonstration—the hours per week re- 
quired to set up a class demonstration 
in a course such as Physics or Science. 
. Evaluation 
The hours per week required to evalu- 
ate quizzes, examinations, written work, 
drawings, etc. 
4. Counseling 
a) Advising 
The hours per week required to guide 
advisees in course selection, scheduling, 
etc. 
b) Student Help 
The hours per week outside of class as- 
sisting students with their assignments. 


Oo 





EARL R. STIVERS is the Director of Services 
at Manatee Junior College, Bradenton, Fior- 
ida. For 25 years he was the Director of Re- 
search for the Stapling Machines Company 
in Rockaway, New Jersey. 


5. Related Activities 
The hours per week spent on: 
departmental administration 

committees 
sponsoring student functions 


The number of hours required for each 
of the above would vary in different col- 
leges in accordance with the methods fol- 
lowed. At Manatee Junior College, the 
following values were assigned: 

Preparation— 

lst section taught—3 hours per week 
per course 

subsequent sections—1'/ hours per 
week per course 

class demonstrations—1'¥/2 hours per 
week per course 

Evaluation— 

1/6 hour per week per student 

Counseling — 

Advising—1/12 hour per week per 
advisee 

Student Help—1/25 hour per week 
per student 

Related Activities— 

Departmental Administration — 3 
hours per week 

Committees—' hour per week 

Sponsor—1 hour per week 

The results of this study indicated that 
the faculty members spend from 38 to 62 
hours per week on instructional tasks.It 
also uncovered the fallacy of considering 
either class hours or number of students 
taught without their relationship to each 
other or to other assigned duties. 
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English 1A and the Term Paper 


ROBERT J. 


ONE OF My duties is that of teaching stu- 
dents how to write a research paper, com- 
monly known as a “term paper.” After 
four years of trying different procedures, 
I now use a method which I consider to be 
very effective. The first question I ask my 
English 1A classes (Reading and Compo- 
sition) is this: “What are your qualifica- 
tions to take this course?” 

Each student answers on a card as fol- 
lows (one or more) : 


(1) Passed English Placement Test [Indicate 
when!) 


(2) Passed English 53 (fundamentals) [Indi- 
cate when, grade received, name of in- 
structor]| 

(3) Passed equivalent of English 53 (in this 


college or elsewhere) [Indicate where 
and when] 


Next I ask, “What grade will you try 
to make in this course?” Before each stu- 
dent answers on the card, I ask him to 
consider seriously three factors (which I 
carefully explain) : 


(1) Ability—“Can you follow instructions 
and learn through personal initiative?” 

(2) Time—“Can you spend at least two 
hours of preparation for each hour spent 
in class?” 

(3) Ambition—“Why are you taking this 
course?” 


After the cards are collected, I present 
each student with a mimeographed copy 





ROBERT J. SHAVER is a member of the 
English faculty of Fresno City College, Fresno, 
California. 


SHAVER 


of assignments and general information 
about 


(1) My method of grading for the semester— 

a. one-third for daily grades 

b. one-third for the term paper 

c. one-third for the final examination 
(2) How to be successful in the course— 

a. Be regular in attendance 

b. Follow instruction 

c. Get work in on time 

d. Foilow good study habits 


(3) The term paper (definitely required for 
a passing grade in the course). 


The first assignment is the writing of 
an autobiography of approximately 400 
words. It is required and is not returned 
to the student. I explain its purposes: 


(1) Sample of handwriting [for comparison 
with that of later papers, including the 
first draft of the term paper] 

(2) Indication of general ability in self- 
expression [needs in grammar, et cetera] 

(3) Personal data for helpful information 
throughout the semester. 


During the second week of the semester 
I dictate and explain my 12 steps for writ- 
ing the term paper, with specific text ref- 
erences as appropriate. In summary the 
steps are as follows: 


(1) Broad subject 

(2) Preliminary library searching 

(3) Specific title (conference required for 
approval ) 

(4) Bibliography cards 

Temporary outline 

(6) Working bibliography (in 

form ) 

Composing of notes (on 4” x 6” cards) 


* * * 
io) 


regular 
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(8) Arrangement of note cards (according 
to revised outline) 
(9) “Rough draft” (working copy) 
*(10) First draft (longhand in ink) 
(11) Revision of first draft (conference re- 
quired ) 
*(12) Final draft (typing is optional ) 
* Turned in individually by specific dead- 
lines. 


The length of the paper is 1,500—2,500 
words. Approximately 30 footnotes are re- 
quired. This means that each footnote 
must be supported by a note card. Graphs 
and charts are held to a minimum to avoid 
producing a “picture book.” 

Approximately eight class hours, in- 
cluding parts of different class hours, are 
devoted to “term paper instruction.” For 
example, I collect the regular papers from 
a daily assignment and then discuss the 
term paper during the remainder of the 
period. Twice during the semester I dis- 
tribute “finished” term papers (all “A’s’’) 
in each class for examination and discus- 
sion so that each student may see how the 
whole paper is put together. I discuss the 
arrangement, emphasizing in general how 
each step is accomplished. Also, each stu- 
dent is encouraged to come to the office 
and study more closely the “models.”’ In 
addition, two outstanding “models” are 
available at the reference desk in the 
school library. 

From time to time, I dwell at length 
on each step. For example, the note cards 
are explained by a “visual aid,” i. e., a 
completed note card from a previous se- 
mester. Each student is given a completed 
card that he may keep. The items on the 
card (reference, page, “slug,” note, num- 
ber of the card) are explained in detail. 
In particular, emphasis is on significant 
distinction between quoted notes and 
paraphrased material. Prior to explaining 


the notes, I explain the outline, how it dif- 
fers from the “thesis form” and how it 
can easily be converted to “thesis form” 
in subsequent advanced papers. Similarly 
the bibliography cards are explained as to 
contents and purposes (expedient finding 
of materials; composing footnotes; mak- 
ing final bibliography) . Each explanation 
is accompanied by examples in the manual 
—Yaggy, How to Write Your Term Paper 
(I make appropriate changes according 
to “the instructor’s preference.’’) . 

Selecting a topic is perhaps the most 
difficult task for most students. From a 
general area of interest, the student selects 
a limited phase. The title is then com- 
posed from the limited area (with my ap- 
proval; conference required). Occasion- 
ally I suggest the student change to 
another area for exploration. For example, 
a student wanted to write about “abnor- 
mal psychology.” I suggested he consider 
an “easier” subject. As a result, we agreed 
upon the title of “To What Extent Is 
Communism a Threat to World Secur- 
ity?” When I confer privately with the 
student regarding his title, my approval of 
the final wording depends upon five fac- 
tors in particular: 


(1) the student’s daily grades 

(2) the goal (grade) the student has set for 
himself in the course 

(3) my assurance that the student has 
checked the Card Index and the Readers’ 
Guide for available references 

(4) evidence that the student has the “feel” 
of the title 

(5) my reasonable assurance that the student 
is starting from “scratch” (being orig- 
inal). 


Numerous students, having a fear of the 
“intangible unknown,” are at a loss as to 
where and how to begin. Almost always 
they are the ones who do not check the 
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Readers’ Guide prior to coming for a con- 
ference—even though they are specifically 
told to do so, along with checking the 
card index. 

When a student indicates he has not 
used the Guide, I ask him to go immedi- 
ately to the library and jot down titles, 
etc., pertaining to his basic subject. The 
purpose, I explain, is to see what has been 
written and to give him some ideas as to 
what specific phase of the subject he 
might like to use. For example, one stu- 
dent interested in the broad subject of 
juvenile delinquency was quite surprised 
to find such a wide range of title possibili- 
ties related to “gangs,” “crime,” “teen- 
age delinquents,” “counselors,” etc. The 
word “counselors” attracted her attention. 
As a result, the title which I approved, 
worded in general by her, was “What Is 
the Role of the Counselor in Helping to 
Prevent Juvenile Delinquency?” I ex- 
plained that the word “counselor” could 
mean parent, teacher, welfare worker, 
etc., and that such a clarification should 
be made in the opening paragraph or so 
to the paper. With that explanation, the 
student began to see the outline take 
shape. Her enthusiasm increased ; her con- 


> «Oe 


fidence grew; she felt secure in making a 
good beginning. 

Prior to the conference, I try to ac- 
quaint myself with the student’s autobi- 
ography. I find it quite helpful in agreeing 
upon a title. For example, when a student 
was on the verge of tears during the 
interview, I asked her to return at a later 
time. From her autobiography, I knew 
that her father had recently died of a 
heart attack. She was still suffering from 
the shock. Ironically, she wanted to write 
on the subject of mental illness. Subse- 
quently, with an impersonal approach, 
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she agreed upon the title of “What Is the 
United Health Organization?” 

Another autobiography revealed that 
the student’s mother was dying of cancer. 
Needless to say, the student was vitally in- 
terested in the subject which she used: 
“A Brief Treatise Concerning Recent Dis- 
coveries Leading to Possible Cure of Can- 
cer.” 

A very significant phase of the term pa- 
per writing is a full-hour demonstration 
by one of the librarians. The various re- 
sources of the library are explained, in- 
cluding where they are found, how they 
are used, etc. Cooperation with the li- 
brary staff is excellent and very helpful. 
One staff member says she gets to know 
the students that way and is “always grate- 
ful to see them again—in the library, of 
course.” 

In writing the term paper, students are 
encouraged to use an impersonal ap- 
proach. Each student is asked to “stick to 
the facts” and to seek constantly the 
““who-says-what-about-it” kind of infor- 
mation. Sometimes a student says, “Well, 
where do I come into the paper?” Of 
course, when I tell him that he keeps him- 
self out of the paper, I hasten to explain 
that he puts the whole paper together by 
means of his own thread of thinking, so 
that it becomes Ais paper, his original 
project—of which he can be justifiably 
proud. The “thread” which he _ uses 
weaves the material logically and coher- 
ently, leading to an effective summary or 
conclusion. Likewise, the thread is a vital 
part of the opening paragraph (never 
called “Introduction” on the outline but 
some other major heading such as “Clari- 
fication of Title” or perhaps “Statement 
of Problems.” Furthermore, the thread is 
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indispensable in paraphrasing and general 
paragraphing. 

The student is encouraged to write each 
paragraph as if it were a short composi- 
tion within itself. Each paragraph in the 
term paper is developed by means of a 
combination of paraphrasing, quoting 
(with the ellipsis used when appropriate) , 
and the student’s own thread that secures 
it with effective transitions and continuity. 
Likewise, transitions between paragraphs 
are given special significance in an at- 
tempt to eliminate disjointed quotations 
and incoherent sentences. 

Considerable time is devoted to my em- 
phasizing and explaining how paraphras- 
ing differs from plagiarizing. In particu- 
lar, I stress the fact that footnoting is 
necessary with paraphrased material in 
order to avoid “unintentional plagiariz- 
ing.” In supporting my comments to the 
class, I cite J. Raymond Hendrickson and 
his manual The Research Paper (Henry 
Holt and Company, 1959): “The unin- 
tentional plagiarist . . . is also acting dis- 
honestly.” I also stress that footnoting is 
a courteous, scholarly practice, a compli- 
ment to the student rather than a reflec- 
tion upon his intelligence. My approach is 
not that of trying to instill “a fear of be- 
ing caught.” Neither is it that of a cleric. 
Rather, I approach the subject by em- 
phasizing growth, progress, maturity, self- 
respect on the part of the student. 

I emphasize that the term paper is a 
challenge. In doing so, I explain the dis- 
advantage of trying to “warm over” a 
report previously given (e.g., in high 
school). In supporting my comments, I 
read from Robert M. Schmitz, Preparing 
the Research Paper (Rinehart & Com- 
pany, 1957), emphasizing that in warm- 
ing over something, the student is likely 


“. . to defeat the processes of research, 
the processes of composition, and ulti- 
mately himself.” 

In class the students are given supple- 
mentary assignments as special aids in 
learning how to write the term paper, in- 
cluding 


(1) Paraphrasing a passage from the text 
(2) Completing an actual note card 

(3) Making footnotes 

(4) Arranging bibliographical entries 
(5) Quoting (and using the ellipsis). 


In addition, a full hour is devoted to a 
question-answer discussion. Each student 
writes the most outstanding question he 
has regarding the term paper. I request 
that it be a question for which he himself 
is seeking an answer. The following ques- 
tions are typical ones received and dis- 
cussed : 


(1) “Should the paper be largely documen- 
tary, or should it be trying to prove a 
point?” 

(2) “How does one determine which of his 
notes are the most important to cover his 
topic best?” 

(3) “Is it better to make an outline before 
taking notes or after?” 

(4) “May a preliminary outline be revised 
after it is approved?” 

(5) “How does one use the Readers’ Guide?” 

(6) “How does a person go about picking the 
divisions of his outline?” 

(7) “How much of the paper should be 
quoted, how much paraphrased? Does 
any of it come directly from the stu- 
dent’s own mind?” 

(8) “Why are we required to write a term 
paper?” 

In explaining the purposes of the term 
paper, I discuss with the students the fact 
that throughout college, from the fresh- 
man year on through the senior year (and 
beyond), a student from time to time is 
called upon to write a research paper. 
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Also, I explain that a student needs to 
learn how to do research work in order 
to give an impersonal “oral report.” Fur- 
thermore, I stress the fact that a person 
needs to learn how to use library facilities 
for research, regardless of what its pur- 
pose may be. And for the few students 
who may aspire to write professionally, I 
stress the fact that most articles appearing 
in major periodicals are results of careful 
and accurate research used in an imper- 
sonal way. (Other than perhaps in a “cre- 
ative writing” course, the student receives 
in the freshman English course practically 
all of his formal training in how to han- 
dle library research material.) In addi- 
tion, I emphasize that a vital part of edu- 
cation is the fact that a person must learn 
to use the objective approach in discussing 
matters which concern people as a whole, 
and that the approach must be supported 
by “logical thinking,” which is free of 
prejudice and bigotry. I emphasize that 
without gathering the available facts and 
analyzing them, one may present only 
“opinionated conclusions” of questionable 
value. 

After I approve the note cards sub- 
mitted by each student—notes for ap- 
proximately 30 footnotes are required—I 
instruct the student to write a “rough 
draft” from the note cards and the bibli- 
ography cards, following the revised out- 
line. The rough draft, I explain, is for the 
purpose of “putting together something” 
which can be shaped into the “first copy.” 
Also, the rough copy—lI suggest that the 
student write it in pencil—enables the 
student to get a fair “gauging” of his foot- 
notes, so that they appear at the bottom 
of the same page on which the reference 
is used. From the rough draft the student 
writes what I call the “first draft” (the 
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first copy that is turned in). The first draft 
(as distinguished from the rough draft) is 
written as if it were the finished paper, the 
very best that the student can make it, 
including standard format, revised out- 
line, coherent context, footnotes, and re- 
vised bibliography. The draft is turned in 
complete in a folder. 

I read the first draft, marking places 
where errors in grammar and structure 
occur. I merely underline, encircle, or 
“XX” the errors, without using symbols or 
codes to indicate their natures. In addi- 
tion, by using a check sheet I let the stu- 
dent know what improvements are 
needed (as in transitions, quotations, foot- 
note form, general organization, etc.). 
The check sheet contains 22 different 
items, among which are “punctuation in 
general,” “general sentence structure,” 
“coherence,” “compatibility of title and 
context,’ “paraphrasing,” “general con- 
tinuity,” etc. The check sheet eliminates 
my having to write symbols (for “correc- 
tions”). For example, if I notice only one 
error in the footnotes (whether in punc- 
tuation or otherwise), I merely indicate 
“footnote form” on the checksheet. A 
statement at the top of the check sheet 
reads to this effect: “Your draft needs 
improvement of the phases as indicated 
by the check mark.” The check sheet, 
along with “uncoded” marks in the 
context, places revision responsibilities 
directly upon the student—he must de- 
termine what the errors are and how to 
correct them in order to make necessary 
improvements. 

The first draft is graded with a tempo- 
rary grade. After the draft is returned to 
the student (with the check sheet en- 
closed) , the student is instructed to study 
the marked places in the context and the 
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checked items on the check sheet. Further- 
more, he is instructed to revise in pencil, 
rewriting whole passages if necessary 
(context is all double-spaced). 

The second required conference with 
the student during the semester is for the 
purpose of answering questions which he 
has regarding the revision of his draft. 
Prior to coming for conference, he is 
asked to make a list of definite questions 
pertaining to specific pages of his draft, as 
well as specific items on the check sheet. 
Appointment for the conference is re- 
quired. Since each student is allowed a 
maximum of 15 minutes, he is required 
to have the questions well organized so 
that the time is spent wisely. A vital part 
of the revision is the learning-by-doing 
approach expected of the student; 2.e., 
revising becomes a functional activity in 
which the student learns through “mean- 
ingful experience” rather than through 
routine drill. 

After the first draft is completely re- 
vised, the final draft is made from the 
revised version. The final draft may be 
typed or written in longhand (ink, of 
course). The longhand must be that of 
the student himself. The student may have 
someone else type the final draft. The 
student is asked to give careful supervision 
to the typing since the final draft must 
be “in accordance with class instructions.” 
In particular, I emphasize to the student 
the fact that the final copy must indicate 
that any “marked place on the original” 
has been corrected in pencil, and the final 
copy must be made to correspond with 
the pencil correction. In order that I may 
compare the final draft with the first draft, 
I require that the two be turned in to- 
gether. A significant point in this respect 
is the fact that if the student gets his draft 


in before the deadline, he has an oppor- 
tunity to re-do it (in part or all) so that 
he may make the grade which he desires. 
He understands, however, that the final 
draft can receive a grade no higher than 
two letters above that of the original. For 
example, if the first draft is graded as a 
D, the final draft can be graded no higher 
than B. The grade may be only one letter 
higher, remain the same, or perhaps go 
down a letter or two (maximum). Seldom 
is the grade lowered; occasionally it re- 
mains the same; usually it comes up to 
the maximum. 

Any student who sincerely wishes to 
make an A on his term paper can gene- 
rally do so, provided he is willing to put 
forth the necessary effort. This is usually 
accomplished by getting work approved 
before the deadlines. In particular, the 
first draft is turned in prior to the dead- 
line, and the student has an opportunity 
to revise it prior to its being graded for 
the first time. He may revise and re- 
submit the paper as many times as he 
desires, so long as the “finished copy”’ is 
turned in by the deadline. Turning the 
final draft in before the deadline and 
having an opportunity to revise it usually 
means that the student makes an above- 
average grade on the paper. 

Occasionally a student asks, “Why do 
you prefer that the first draft be in long- 
hand?” My answer is that the preference 
is a “control measure” in an attempt to 
encourage originality on the part of the 
student. I explain that the requirement is 
an attempt to discourage merely having 
someone else make a typed copy of an 
“available” term paper and turn it in for 
a grade. 

Every semester I have a few students 
who inquire about writing one term paper 
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to fulfill the requirements in both English 
1A and a course in history taken con- 
currently. The student makes arrange- 
ments with his history instructor to use 
the same title agreed upon for English 
1A. Furthermore, he makes arrangements 
to turn in a separate copy to each instruc- 
tor—master copies only. I explain to the 
student that “thesis form” should be used 
if the history instructor prefers it. Regard- 
less of which form is used, each instructor 
handles the paper according to his prefer- 
ence, his method of grading, etc. 

The first draft of the paper is returned 
to the student at his request. (The final 
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copies are destroyed after six weeks of the 
following semester.) However, if a student 
comes to my office and gives a “plausible” 
reason for wanting his final copy, I always 
return it to him, unless he waits until after 
six weeks. 

The grade of the final copy of the paper 
counts as one-third of the semester grade. 
(All daily work for the two nine weeks 
counts one-third. The other third is the 
final examination. ) 

In conclusion, the procedure as ex- 
plained herein helps to prepare the stu- 
dent for success in a four-year college— 
if he sincerely wants to be successful. 











Practical English Handbook, by Floyd C. 
Watkins and Edwin T. Martin (450 
pp.; Houghton Mifflin Co.; $3.75). 


Here is one more pocket-size, although 
certainly not pocket-weight, English 
handbook which is probably no more or 
less complete than all the others—but 
just groups the topics differently. Part 
One covers sentence structure and gram- 
mar: sentence patterns, “first aid for 
sentences,’ forms of words, position of 
words, completeness and consistency. Part 
Two includes punctuation, manuscript 
form and mechanics, while Part Three 
concentrates on words in the dictionary, 
in diction and as style. Part Four treats 
the paragraph, theme, research paper, 
and clear thinking. 

There is the usual Glossary of Usage 
(and mis-usage), as well as the ever- 
present teacher correction chart on the 
inside covers. The authors hope that the 
instructor will point out a theme error by 
writing in the margin of the student’s 
paper the number of the appropriate 
section of the Handbook. ‘The student 
will then thumb through the Handbook 
to “15a” and therein learn the error of 
his ways in Dangling Construction. 

Lots of luck to the poor instructor who 
does not have a photographic memory 
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and cannot learn to match faulty English 
to page numbers. For those not so en- 
dowed, phonetic correction symbols are 
given. 

With less than the first half of the 
Handbook given to elements of grammar, 
the bulk of the volume deals with the use 
of grammar in writing, particularly col- 
lege themes and research reports. This 
should be most helpful to new college stu- 
dents as they may use the book as a short 
review of basics, then as a primer on col- 
lege writing. 

The Handbook liberally uses all sorts 
of graphic devices to make its points, such 
as boxes, larger and small type, bold and 
light face, italics, words or phrases crossed 
out, and arrows that leap-frog over several 
words to connect widely-separated ones. 

For its comprehensive coverage of the 
traditional material, plus a little more 
emphasis on student writing and perfect- 
ing by means of the multitude of given 
exercises, this new Handbook deserves an 
examination by instructors who are dis- 
satisfied with what they are now using. 

(An instructor’s edition is available but 
was not sent for review. ) 


Henry Klein 
Harcum Junior College 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


The Foundations of Modern Education, 
by Elmer H. Wilds, and Kenneth V. 
Lottich (491 pp.; Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston; $6.00.) 


EVEN A Casual glance at The Foundations 
of Modern Education by Elmer H. Wilds 
and Kenneth V. Lottich is enough to in- 
spire the interest of the professional edu- 
cator. Cultural in approach and scholarly 
in detail, this book brings together the 
questions “Where did modern education 
come from? Where is it now? And where 
is it going?” The work spans the historical 
educational gamut; it ranges from the so- 
cial organization among preliterate abo- 
rigines struggling for freedom from fear, 
all the way to contemporary societies 
struggling with either scarcity or affluence 
as the limiting frameworks within which 
educational policy is shaped. 

Early oriental influences concerning the 
development of individual harmony in an 
atmosphere of cultural tradition and 
status quo have carried over to the mod- 
ern scene. The Chinese used the home and 
private elementary and higher educa- 
tional units. Religion and the “good life” 
was the primary goal, as also with the 
Hindus, and learning was large’ accom- 
plished through rote processes. The skills 
of reading and writing were desirable, 
particularly for the Egyptians, and severe 
punishment often accompanied failure to 
learn. 

The Hebrew approach has been cen- 
tered on the individual’s approach to a 
personal and national God as set forth in 
the body of religious law. The historic at- 
tention of the Jew to a need for education 
has been a key factor in his survival. 

The apex of early education came from 
the Greeks. The treatment here is again 
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broad and yet full of detail concerning 
organization, context, methods, and drift 
of attention. The individual, the state, and 
religion were dominant themes in the 
past, and the Socratic method is still 
widely used. Adding to the theoretical and 
artistic approaches of the Greeks was the 
practical Roman with his flair for organi- 
zation and business-like administration of 
public affairs. Much of modern metho- 
dology can be traced to Quintilian, a 
Roman, who decried physical punish- 
ment, promoted individuation, and devel- 
oped standards for teacher selection. 

The revolutionary teachings of Jesus 
(including His portrait of the teacher) 
pointed the way to harmony, democracy, 
freedom, unity, dignity, and maximum 
utilization of the individual and the group 
through love. The early Christian Church 
developed the structural organization of 
theological doctrine, with final touches 
from Augustine around 400 a.p. For a 
time the curriculum included only funda- 
mental doctrine, since all else was pagan. 

According to Lottich and Wilds, educa- 
tion through the Middle Ages was nour- 
ished mainly by Monasticism with empha- 
sis on other-worldliness. In time, however, 
the Church schools became increasingly 
scholastic in nature. Training evolved 
along class lines, with social interaction 
through manners rather than morals as 
the basic orientation of the nobility. With 
the rise of guilds and the middle class 
came a more secularized approach, with 
an increasing amount of instruction being 
provided outside the bounds of Church 
control. 

The Saracens, with their background of 
Mohammedanism, spearheaded the En- 
lightenment with heavy emphasis upon 
applied science and vocational training. 
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The authors point to Moors as the source 
of Spain’s glory. Although lecturing was 
common, the scientific method of labora- 
tory research and experimentation pro- 
vided the process for progress. 

The authors deal with humanism as a 
sort of birth or rebirth of the social arts 
within a framework of religion. Schools 
began forming with much the same ad- 
ministrative bases as today and method 
continued to be refined. One of the cen- 
tral figures in this development was the 
well-known Erasmus. The narrow scope 
of Ciceronians was a malady with which 
modern education struggles even today. 

Protestant attitudes of Church-State 
separation stemmed largely from oppres- 
sive Church exploitation. Schools, with 
leaders like Calvin and Luther, retained 
the dominant theme of religion. Luther 
went so far as to advocate compulsory 
school attendance under civil fiat. The 
Catholic schools of the period were simi- 
lar in nature and scope to those of the 
Protestants. 

Following close on the heels of theolo- 
gical scholasticisms was the trend toward 
realistic curriculum-building in terms of 
broader life experiences. Finally, the 
eighteenth century provided a blend of 
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rational practicality coupled with forma- 
lized discipline dedicated to reason. The 
pendulum then swung back again toward 
a more humanitarian view that was less 
aristocratic. 

The rise of nationalism placed strong 
emphasis on education as the agency for 
patriotic self-preservation. 


The last chapters of this excellent book 
deal with the more recent sources of in- 
fluence on modern education. Develop- 
mentalism, determinism, and the social 
motives of traditionalism and progressi- 
vism; each stand immediately behind the 
cultural content of today’s schools. 

That democratice education will with- 
stand the threat of totalarianism is an 
underlying faith of Wilds and Lottich. But 
success will be measured by effort and 
dedication. 

All in all, this third edition of The 
Foundations of Modern Education is ex- 
citing, challenging, and rewarding. It 
should be thrilling for anyone to get to use 
it as a classroom text. 


Robert Lee Martin 
Odessa College 


Odessa, Texas 
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and future. 
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